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Who’s Who Among Our 


EDITORIAL 
‘TO BATTLE FOR CHRIST THE LORD’ 


OES Christ’s call change with the times? there such thing modern 
religious These questions must occur all from time time 
hear secular institutes, adaptations, many other devices for bring- 
ing Christ the world idiom the world can understand and willing 
accept. can ask ourselves not only what this movement is, and where 
likely lead, but also whence comes. has meaning for us, too. 


Three easily distinct motives for the revaluation religious life our day im- 
mediately come mind: insufficient vocations meet the demands the establish- 
religious apostolate, feeling unrest among religious themselves, and recent direc- 
tives the Holy Father. 

own interest was first seriously aroused inquiry about secular institutes. 
Why were there none such under Benedictine auspices? had first discover what 
secular institutes are. looked into the brief history this modern development 
the Church, could not help wondering what the Father monasticism would 
think it. would doubtless agree that religious life should suit itself the times 
and the people serves. His great Order has persevered just such program through 
most the known world for more than fourteen centuries. 


Surely the legitimate demand for adaptation hardly intended abrogate tradi- 
tional religious life, yet the approval Secular Institutes the past five years has 
tended mislead the uninformed and the unwary. Pius XII 1947 issued Apos- 
tolic Constitution, Provida Mater Ecclesia, regulate the formation Secular Insti- 
tutes, and known have given final approval least five such groups. 

These “lay” religious, living the world and pursuing their particular careers, 
follow the evangelical counsels and profess life poverty, chastity, and obedience, 
whether vow, oath, promise, special consecration, and are guided common 
director. They not, however, live community, wear distinctive garb, make 
public vows. ‘They are intended obviously leaven their own spheres, and 
carry Christ into every corner the world men. But they were never intended 
substitute for religious the conventual type, who still have enormous work do; 
they are rather supplementary that “plus” that Mother Church wishes utilize 
age rich grace and spiritual opportunity. 
Certainly this high and special calling, with heroism all would not 
any means minimize nor oppose its fulfillment. But neither would want its novel- 
appeal, its modern urgency, depreciate any way the ideal traditional 
life. offers another aspect the emphasis secular opposed religious. 
agree with the Jesuit Father DeLetter, who wrote recently Review for Religious: 


However well-intentioned may have been the praise and commenda- 
tion another ideal, that the secular priesthood and the secular 
apostolate, which gave occasion this slur religious life, the errors 
involved cannot but harmful, the long run, even the cherished ideal. 


a 
q 
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Besides the emphasis the lay apostolate, another factor that militates against 
religious consecration ideal the almost exaggerated promotion the vocation 
Christian marriage. This crusade ought not hold threat the primacy con- 
secrated virginity, but again the error arises from the failure distinguish. This 
point was noted Cardinal Verlier, Primate France, when addressed the Sisters 
St. Joseph the occasion their tercentenary celebration 1950. does not 
hesitate blame the overemphasis these two otherwise worthy crusades for the 
falling off recruits for the convent. his opinion, many young women enamored 
the goals Catholic Action the high values Christian motherhood might find 
more satisfying and fruitful and permanent vocation religious life. His proposal 
remedy for this failure youth recognize higher values was reiteration the 
Holy Father’s principles spiritual deepening and renewal the religious ideal, and 
adaptation contemporary needs. 

Pius XII has indeed come the defense religious life recent years, 
remind his children Our Lord’s own words, “these things you ought have done, 
while not leaving the others undone.” (Matthew 23: 23) His concern was noteworthy 
the First Congress Religious, held Rome December 1950. that time 
Pope Pius bewailed the modern and humanistic approach religion, which tends 
look upon the monastic vocation unrealistic escape. was the same occasion 
that pleaded with religious leaders not deny modern youth the Christ-like ideal 
complete immolation life obedience. 

Two errors among religious themselves were pointed out His Holiness: the tend- 
ency overrate external activity and measure results, and the failure adapt 
contemporary needs. The one would seem meet the world its own terms and 
jeopardize supernatural motivation; the other, not far enough establish 
cient understanding for apostolate. short, the appeal for adaptation 
sense request for compromise. The challenge religious one more complete 
and generous living age-old ideal the Gospel Christ contemporary society. 
With deep sense faith God’s divine economy, Pius XII confident that religious 
can prove their worth modern youth and that they must. “Be what you are,” 
counsels. your lives witness the reality the religious state.” 


Sister Imogene Baker, 
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The Lex Propria the Confederation Monastic 
Congregations the Order St. 


March 21, 1952, the feast St. 
Benedict, the Apostolic Brief, Pacis 
the Lex propria, long prep- 
aration finally became the law which 
the Benedictine Confederation 
governed. first thought, and for those 
who not know the history the Order 
too well, this law may seem revolu- 
tionary. careful perusal the docu- 
ment, however, shows be, for the 
most part, codification customs and 
laws already effect rather than col- 
lection new regulations. 

Early 1893 the then reigning Pontiff, 
Leo XIII, called together the Benedictine 
abbots the world under the presidency 
the Benedictine Cardinal Dusmet 
discuss the formation what became 
known the Confederation Black 
Benedictines, established the brief 
Summum semper (July 12, 1893) and in- 
terpreted and extended the decree 
(Sept. 1893). was 
this meeting the abbots that the office 
the Abbot Primate was established and 
was the document 
that some his duties and prerogatives 
were defined. was further declared 
that this was not definitive and final 
document and that from time time 
Ina letter August 24, 1952, the Rev. Ber- 
Sause, O.S.B., St. Benedict’s Abbey, 
Atchison, Kansas, was commissioned the 
Abbot Primate make official English trans- 
lation the Lex propria, and the documents 
the Holy See upon which based. The 
has been completed, but still awaiting 
the Abbot Primate’s approval the translation 

ore publication. Tentative arrangements 
have been made with the Grail Press, St. Mein- 
tad, Indiana, for its publication. All monas- 

and convents will given opportunity 


copies advance, for the edition 
limited. 


other duties would defined and estab- 
lished, need arose, either future 
meetings the abbots the Holy See. 
This was done, and the decisions the 
abbots, meeting general chapters 
St. Anselm’s Rome, have been publish- 
from time time the Or- 
dinis Sancti Benedicti and other publica- 
tions and documents referred the 
notes the Lex propria. these deci- 
sions that, for the most part, comprise 
the Lex propria. 

There are number provisions, how- 
ever, which are new, and what entirely 
new the bringing together, for the first 
time, all the laws and customs respecting 
the office the Abbot Primate, the Or- 
der whole, and the establishing along 
more permanent and definite lines 
what will henceforth known “The 
Confederation Monastic Congrega- 
tions the Order St. Benedict; or, 
The Benedictine Confederation.” Num- 
ber 16, the nuns, sisters and regular 
oblates the Order St. Benedict, 
also new and particular interest the 
readers this publication. But before 
elaborating this might well 
consider outline the Lex propria 
whole that the reader can see better 
where the nuns fit in. 

The whole the document divided 
into three sections. Section deals with 
the nature, the components, and the pur- 
poses the Confederation; Section 
considers the government the organiza- 
tion; and Section III treats the inter- 
national college St. Anselm’s Rome. 

Section The Confederation not 
made individuals, nor monas- 
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teries, but congregations the Order. 
Some few monasteries, which for good 
reasons not belong congregation, 
may aggregated the confederation 
either direct papal action the 
vote the abbots when they assemble 
Rome. Number 16, which comprises 
chapter Title Sec. outlines the 
ways which nuns, sisters and regular 
oblates the Order St. Benedict may 
become part the Confederation. 
the present time, the regulations laid 
down the Lex propria, only those nuns 
and sisters who belong established con- 
gregations (of men) the Order and 
those who are under the jurisdiction 
Benedictine abbots are part the 
Confederation. 

The order precedence dignitaries 
the Order well the congregation 
comprising the Confederation the sub- 
ject one chapter, and very short 
chapter devoted the binding force 
the Confederation. Once member 
the Confederation, congregation 
abbey remains member until the 
Holy See decides otherwise; other 
words, membership not voluntary 
the sense that congregations could drop 
out when and they decide. 

The final Title Section defines the 
purposes the Confederation which are, 
briefly, foster fraternal union con- 
gregations for collaboration accordance 
with and within the limits the regula- 
tions laid down the Holy See, that 
monastic life will observed accord- 
ance with the Benedictine Rule and ac- 
commodated present-day conditions. 
Three items are specifically mentioned 
means this end: that the Abbot 
Primate represent the Confederation be- 
fore the Holy See; monastic and aca- 
demic education St. Anselm’s Rome; 
and mutual aid given and re- 
ceived the Congregations regard 
persons, money, and works. 

Section sets the government 
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the Confederation, which partly col- 
legiate and partly primatial. The col- 
legiate government constitutes the legisla- 
tive branch and consists the Congress 
all the governing abbots the Order 
and the Synod Presidents the Con- 
gregations. The Congress abbots 
called every six years. each al- 
ternate meeting (that is, each twelve 
years) they Abbot Primate. The 
nature the Congress, who are its mem- 
bers, what sort business they transact, 
how they about electing Primate, 
are matters treated quite minutely 
Title Chapter this Section. The 
second chapter deals with the Synod 
Presidents which called the 
Abbot Primate every three years con- 
sider matters pertaining the good 
the whole Confederation. 

The primatial government exercised 
the Abbot Primate, whose rights and 
duties well his privileges are care- 
fully set down. The Primate 
aided Council, consisting four 
abbots elected the Congress abbots 
from list eight submitted the 
Primate. The abbots are not, however, 
limited their choice these eight but 
may, they wish, elect others instead 
who are not the coun- 
cilors should reside reasonably 
the city Rome that they can meet 
with the Abbot Primate whenever im- 
portant matters are considered. 
The others will vote mail and secret 
ballot they cannot Rome. Others 
the Abbot Primate’s staff are Vicar 
chosen from among the councilors, 
the Rector St. Anselm’s, Secretary- 
treasurer, Archivist, Annalist, and 
the Procurator St. Anselm’s. 

The final chapter Section 
voted the visitations monasteries 
and congregations that the Abbot Primate 
required make and those that 
may undertake, and the questions 
which are submitted for the 
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mate’s consideration. This chapter may 
seem introduce innovation the 
the Order, but the provisions 
contained were already mentioned 
the decree issued 
Leo XIII 1893. well bear 
mind what our Holy Father pointed out 
his address the Congress Religious 
held Rome the fall 1950, that 
the head all religious orders and 
their common Father God. has 
always been the duty the Holy See 
well one its prerogatives keep 
watchful eye the conduct the whole 
Church and there have been occasions, 
our own day, when the Holy Father 
has commissioned the Abbot Primate 
make visitations both particular monas- 
teries the Order and whole congrega- 
tions when circumstances made this neces- 
sary. This implies infringment the 
autonomy either congregations 
individual monasteries. simply 
authorization given the Abbot Primate 
the Holy See act its name when- 
ever circumstances demand that so. 

Section III, the shortest the three 
sections the Lex propria, deals with 
the international Benedictine college 
St. Anselm’s, its origin, purposes, its 
government and organization, and final- 
with its economic management. 


The Nuns under the Lex Propria 


How will the Lex propria affect the 
sisters and regular oblates the 
Order? has already been stated, 
presenting outline Section only 
avery few nuns and sisters have, pre- 
sent, any officially recognized connection 
with the Benedictine Confederation. 
These are the nuns and sisters who be- 
long congregations that form part 
the Confederation (e.g., Beuronese, 
Brazilian, and English congregations) 
who are under the jurisdiction Bene- 
dictine abbot whose abbey member 
congregation (e.g., the sisters 


Ramsey, La.) This, however, nothing 
new either. the present time the 
Abbot Primate has been the representa- 
tive, way, the Confederation 
Black monks. The nuns 
were really never included this Con- 
federation and they were represented 
the Abbot Primate many matters 
was the tacit consent the Holy 
See and the benevolence the Primate. 
This status not changed the least 
the present legislation, except that 
does open the way for the nuns and sisters 
become part the Confederation 
formal way. 

How may nuns and sisters not already 
aggregated the Benedictine Confedera- 
tion become part The following 
rather liberal translation Number 
the Lex propria, which considers 
this matter: 

Nuns who follow the Rule St. 
Benedict, they belong one the 
monastic congregations (of men), 
they are subject united with monas- 
tery that belongs the Confederation 
become members through that congrega- 
tion monastery. 

Federations nuns the Order 
St. Benedict, regards the effects 
these Constitutions, may incor- 
porated either any the monastic 
congregations the Confederation 
itself. 

lies within the jurisdiction the 
Congress abbots define the criteria 
and conditions for permitting aggrega- 
tion the Confederation. 

What has been said the nuns 
holds also for sisters and regular oblates 
the Order St. Benedict. 

Presumably the Benedictine sisters 
the United States will want discuss 
the advantages and disadvantages be- 
longing the Confederation before they 
take any steps towards joining it. 
they have been brought the strict 
traditions their Order one the first 
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considerations that will come their 
minds is, “How will this affect our 
autonomy?” ‘The answer simple and 
categorical: does not affect their auton- 
omy all, the document itself points 
out. The obligations arising from mem- 
bership the Confederation are such 
have been morally theirs anyway from 
their membership the Catholic 
would hard find any disadvan- 
tages and certainly the advantages 
membership would considerable. The 
Benedictine sisters are among the few 
the old, well established orders with 
large membership who not have official 
representation Rome. true that 
the Abbot Primate has been taking care 
this. Membership would simply make 
Membership should help 
bring about even closer cooperation 
the Order whole. has long been 
the wish the Holy See that there 
the closest possible cooperation, not only 
among the members each religious in- 
stitute, but even among all the religious 
institutes far that possible. 
This has been very manifest these past 
two years when, under the auspices the 
Sacred Congregation Religious, 
number national and international 
meetings religious have been held. 
closely knit Benedictine Confederation, 
which includes the nuns and sisters 
well the monks, should productive 
greater good for both themselves and 
the Church. 

concluding this short exposition 
the Lex propria might well point 
out that not religious rule, that 
does not replace the Rule St. Benedict, 
nor the declarations and constitutions 
the various congregations individual 
monasteries convents. does not 
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even supplement these documents, except 
“reform” document nor does contain 
any drastic innovations. purely 
legal document which treats the 
nature, the establishment, and the govern- 
ment the organization known the 
“Confederation Monastic Congrega- 
tions the Order St. Benedict; or, 
The Benedictine Confederation.” The 
members this Benedictine Confedera- 
tion are not Benedictine monks nuns 
sisters, nor even Benedictine monas- 
teries convents (with few exceptions), 
but the monastic congregations which 
the monasteries and convents belong, 
The legislation contained this docu- 
ment important for the good the 
Order whole, and should have far- 
reaching effects bringing about per- 
haps greater uniformity action, and 
certainly greater cooperation. But will 
not touch the individual monk nun 
except the periphery his monastic 
life, which will continue the same way 
before the Lex propria. The only 
changes will the way that business 
the Order whole conducted. 
There are those who have always held 
that there such thing Benedic- 
tine Order, that each house, because 
autonomous, forms religious institute 
this point either pro con, but would 
seem that the present Lex propria the 
Holy See intends set the Benedictine 
der and that the Order will include both 
men and women under one, more less 
central, organization that the Holy 
See will not have deal with many in- 


dividual monasteries congregations. 
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The New Ecclesiastical Province Kansas 


Rev. Joun Lacy 


year 1952 will one more than 
passing interest both Catholics and 
non-Catholics the State Kansas. 
will serve milestone the civil and 
ecclesiastical history the Wheat State. 
The chroniclers will note that marks 
four great events: first, the four hundredth 
anniversary the first Catholic service 
held within the state; secondly, the 
one hundred and second anniversary 
the establishment Vicariate Apostolic 
for the territory east the Rocky Moun- 
tains; thirdly, the seventy-fifth anniversa- 
the establishment the Diocese 
Leavenworth; finally and most important 
all, the new ecclesi- 
astical Province embracing the State 
Kansas, and the appointment the first 
Metropolitan Archbishop. 

August 1952, His Holiness, Pope 
Pius XII, created the new ecclesiastical 
Province Kansas and elevated the 
Diocese Kansas City Kansas, former- 
the diocese Leavenworth, the 
dignity Archdiocese. This ecclesi- 
astical event was announced the 
world the Holy See through the 
Apostolic Delegation Washington,D.C., 
August 20, 1952. 

December 11, 1952, His Excellency, 
the Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicog- 
nani, D.D., Titular Archbishop Laodi- 
Phrygia, Apostolic Delegate the 
United States, formally put into effect 
the Apostolic Bull establishing the Prov- 
ince Kansas and installed the first 
Metropolitan Archbishop, the Most Rev. 
Edward Hunkeler, D.D. 

beautiful and inspiring ceremony 
the Cathedral St. Peter, Prince 


the Apostles, the Most Rev. Amleto Gio- 
vanni Cicognani, D.D., presented the 


crozier, symbolic the shepherd’s staff, 


Archbishop Edward Hunkeler, thus 
confirming his spiritual leadership the 
Province Kansas. Immediately fol- 
lowing the installation ceremonies, Arch- 
bishop Cicognani celebrated Solemn 
Pontifical Mass Thanksgiving with the 
newly installed Archbishop Hunkeler 
assisting the throne. 

Present for these ceremonies and the 
Pontifical Mass were six archbishops and 
twenty-one bishops. The six archbishops 
were the Most Rev. Robert Lucey, 
D., Archbishop San Antonio; the Most 
Rev. Urban Vehr, D.D., Archbishop 
Denver; the Most Rev. Joseph Rit- 
ter, S.T.D., Archbishop St. Louis; the 
Most Rev. Paul Schulte, Arch- 
bishop Indianapolis, and formerly 
Bishop Leavenworth, now the Arch- 
diocese Kansas City Kansas; the 
Most Rev. Gerald Bergan, Archbishop 
Omaha; and the Most Rev. Leo Binz, 
D.D., Coadjutor Archbishop Dubuque. 

The twenty-one bishops present were 
the Most Rev. Edwin O’Hara, D.D., 
Bishop Kansas City, Mo.; the Most 
Rev. Charles LeBlond, D.D., Bishop 
St. Joseph; the Most Rev. William 
O’Brien, D.D., Auxiliary Archbishop 
the Archdiocese Chicago; the Most Rev. 
McGuinness, D.D., Bishop Okla- 
homa City and Tulsa; the Most Rev. 
Francis Cotton, D.D., Bishop Ow- 
ensboro; the Most Rev. Frank Thill, 
D.D., Bishop Salina; the Most Rev. 
William Brady, D.D., Bishop Sioux 
Falls; the Most Rev. Albert 
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D.D., Bishop Little Rock; the Most 
Rev. Joseph Willging, D.D., Bishop 
Pueblo; the Most Rev. Mark Car- 
roll, D.D., Bishop Wichita; 

The Most Rev. John Cody, D.D., 
Auxiliary Bishop the Archdiocese 
St. Louis; the Most Rev. Joseph Mar- 
ling, C.PP.S., D.D., Auxiliary Bishop 
Kansas City, Mo.; the Most Rev. Hubert 
Newell, D.D., Bishop Cheyenne; 
the Most Rev. Joseph Mueller, D.D., 
Bishop Sioux City; the Most Rev. Al- 
bert Zuroweste, D.D., Bishop Belle- 
ville; the Most Rev. Charles Helmsing, 
D.D., Auxiliary Bishop the Archdiocese 
St. Louis; the Most Rev. John 
Paschang, D.D., Bishop Grand Island; 
the Most Rev. John Franz, D.D., 
Bishop Dodge City; the Most Rev. 
Lambert Hoch, D.D., Bishop Bis- 
marck; the Most Rev. William Cou- 
sins, D.D., Bishop Peoria; and the 
Most Rev. Stanislaus Bona, D.D., Bishop 
Green Bay. 

Two Abbots were present, the Rt. Rev. 
Philip Ruggle, O.S.B., Conception 
Abbey, Conception, Mo., and the Rt. 
Rev. Cuthbert McDonald, St. 
Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison. Twenty- 
five monsignori, three hundred and fifty 
priests, and approximately one hundred 
and fifty sisters were the congregation 
almost one thousand persons, who filled 
the Cathedral. 

1842, the Sixth Provincial Council 
Baltimore brought about the erection 
the American territory west the 
Rocky Mountians, the so-called “Oregon 
Country,” into ecclesiastical province. 
The Seventh Provincial Council Bal- 
timore, 1849, undertook the 
mentary task organizing the “Indian 
Country,” was called, the far flung 
stretch plains and prairies that lay be- 
tween the Missouri river and the Rockies. 

Twenty years after this Indian terri- 
tory had come into existence, needed or- 
ganization the missions among the 
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Indians were survive. Even more, 
the great growth the Catholic Church 
Missouri made impossible send 
men into this vast territory for the mis- 
sions. Because this, division this 
territory was desirable. Pope Pius 
was petitioned the Seventh Provincial 
Council Baltimore, 1849, erect all 
the territory flanked the mountains 
and the western limits Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, and Minnesota, into vicari- 
ate apostolic, 


Leavenworth Diocese Established 


Thus was that July 23, 1850, His 
Holiness, Pope Pius IX, complying with 
the request the Seventh Provincial 
Council, created vicariate apostolic for 
the territory east the Rocky Moun- 
tains, but not included the States 
Arkansas, Missouri, and Minneso- 
ta. This new vicariate was soon be- 
come what now the present Archdiocese 
Kansas City Kansas. was elevat- 
diocese embracing the State 
Kansas with its see Leavenworth 
suffragan St. Louis May 22, 1877. 
Ten years later the territory was divided 
again create the Diocese Leaven- 
worth, the Diocese Wichita, and the 
Diocese Concordia, now Salina. 
1951 the territory the Diocese 
Wichita was divided and the Diocese 
Dodge City was created. 

1947, the Most Rev. George Don- 
nelly, then Bishop the Diocese 
Leavenworth, formally put into execution 
the decree the Sacred Consistorial Con- 
gregation which His Holiness, Pope 
Pius XII, changed the title the Diocese 
Leavenworth the Diocese Kansas 
City Kansas. The next step was the 
creation the Province Kansas and the 
elevation the diocese Kansas City 
Kansas the rank Archdiocese, 
and the appointment the first Metro- 
politan Archbishop. 

area 82,113 square miles 
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the newly created Province counts 190,- 
979 Catholics total population 
1,905,299. Included the Province 
Kansas are the Archdiocese Kansas 
City Kansas with the Most Rev. Ed- 
ward Hunkeler, D.D., the Metropolitan 
Archbishop; the Diocese Wichita with 
the Most Rev. Mark Carroll, D.D., 
Bishop; the Diocese Salina under the 
spiritual leadership the Most Rev. 
Frank Thill; and the Diocese Dodge 
City with the Most Rev. John Franz, 
D.D., Bishop. 


Extent the New Archdiocese 


The Catholics the Archdiocese 
Kansas City Kansas have been under 
the spiritual leadership eight Bishops: 
the Most Rev. 1851-1877; 
the Most Rev. Louis Fink, O.S.B., 
1877-1904; the Most Rev. Thomas 
Lillis, 1904-1910; The Most Rev. John 
Ward, 1910-1929; the Most Rev. Francis 
Johannes, 1929-1937; the Most Rev. Paul 
Schulte, 1937-1946; the Most Rev. 
George Donnelly, 1947-1950; and its 
present Archbishop, the Most Rev. Ed- 
ward Hunkeler. 

The Most Rev. Edward Hunkeler, 
D.D., newly installed Archbishop Kan- 
sas City Kansas, was born January 
1894, Medicine Lodge, Kansas, the son 
Anton and Philomena Hunkeler. 
his childhood the family moved Day- 
ton, Ohio, where attended Holy Trinity 
School, and St. Mary’s Institute, (now 
incorporated into the present University 
Dayton). For the courses the 


Major Seminary attended the Pontif- 
ical College Josephinum, Worthington, 
Ohio. Archbishop Hunkeler was ordain- 
the sacred priesthood the late 
Bishop James Hartley Columbus, Ohio, 
June 14, 1919. 


From Parish Priest Archbishop 


Ordained for the Omaha diocese, Arch- 
bishop Hunkeler assumed pastoral char- 
ges there until became Bishop Grand 
Island, Nebraska. His first appointment 
was the pastorate Sts. Philip and 
James church, Wynot, Nebraska. 
1927 came Omaha pastor 
Blessed Sacrament parish. held this 
post until his appointment rector 
St. Cecilia’s Cathedral, Omaha, which 
held the time was elevated the 
Episcopacy. 

Pope Pius conferred upon him the 
honor Domestic Prelate 1937 and 
1944 was named Vicar General the 
Omaha Diocese. March 10, 1945, 
the new Metropolitan was appointed 
Bishop Grand Island, Nebraska, and 
was consecrated May was 
transferred the Kansas City, Kansas 
see March 31, 1951. 

The establishment Province 
Kansas another step forward the 
history Catholicism the Wheat 
State that dates back the sixteenth 
century, when Father Juan Padilla, 
Franciscan missionary and the first mar- 
tyr the United States, came the ter- 
ritory with the Coronado expedition. 
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Congress Mothers General Rome 


Gaude Mater Ecclesia! 
Filiae tuae latera surgent 
Congregavit eas unum Christi amor! 


EPTEMBER 15, 1952, were 

Pentecostal days Rome! “Behold, 
with you all days, even the con- 
summation the world!” (Matt. 18:20) 
are the words Eternal Truth. The 
vivifying Spirit life, and fire, and love, 
was guiding when the call went forth from 
the Sacred Congregation Religious, 
summoning all the Mothers General 
the world pontifical jurisdiction. 


Spirit Life 

The vivifying power the Holy Spirit 
breathing the Church, through the 
Vicar Christ, was felt souls. For the 
first time the history the Church, 
the Reverend Mothers General the 
Congregations approved Rome as- 
sembled the Eternal City for Con- 
gress, gathered round the “Pope chari- 
ty.” This notice was served the high- 
superiors convene, through the 
Apostolic Delegate, all the countries 
outside the “Iron Curtain.” The sum- 
mons was wholly unexpected! The an- 
nouncement was made such short 
notice that some were unable obtain 
passports; others were unable change 
plans for important community matters 
for such absence. 

Nearly seven hundred Mothers Gener- 
from most the European countries 
west the “Iron Curtain,” and from 
India, Australia, England, Malta, Canada, 
and the United States responded the 
call. Air transportation was the only 
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mode travel reach Rome time 
for the proposed meeting. Even this 
means rapid transit, two Mothers from 
South America arrived the last day 
the Congress. The response meant 
financial, physical, mental. 
But what magnificent proof the obe- 
dience Christ, His Vicar, those 
who guide the destinies nearly two 
million souls dedicated vows God 
and His Church! 

United States prelates questioned 
reasons for such summons such brief 
notice. Those who attended the Con- 
gress were convinced that the success 
the Notre Dame Congress, held August 
14, 1952, gave courage the mem- 
bers the Sacred Congregation 
ligious Rome call similar meeting 
world-wide proportions. 

Since the time Blessed Pius who 
founded it, the Sacred Congregation for 
the affairs Religious responsible for 
all that men and 
women the world who form great 
army united obedience the Pope. 
The Holy Father stated his allocution 
the Mothers General and his audi- 
ence the conclusion the Congress, 
that had blessed the suggestion, and 
was intensely gratified the response. 
(Never again will the Mothers General 
who made that trip say that “Rome 
moves slowly.” That time, Rome “electri- 
fied the world!) 

when the first meeting was held the 
Aula Magna the Magisterio Maria 
Assunta, fifteen hundred found seats, 
standing space the aisles leading 
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the tiers seats; five hundred looked 
five doors and stood elbow-to-elbow 
adjoining corridors. The Spirit Life 
was manifest! Presiding was the Most 
Rev. Larraona, C.M.F., Secretary 
the Sacred Congregation Religious. 
Seated with him the speakers’ platform 
were the Rev. Riccardo Lombardi, 
Italy’s famous “Crusader Goodness,” 
the Rev. Ple, O.P., and the Very Rev. 
Edward Heston, C.S.C. After ad- 
dress welcome, the Most Rev. Father 
Larraona struck the keynote the Con- 
gress telegram drafted the Holy 
Father, which was joyously approved 
the assembly: 

Superiors General the Congrega- 
tion Religious Women Pontifical 
Right all nations assembled for first 
meeting convened the Sacred Con- 
gregation Religious humbly express 
devoted loyalty Your Holiness, with 
all their daughters, and renew resolu- 
tion total self-sacrifice the service 
God, the Church, faithfully fol- 
lowing directives Your Holiness. 

(Signed) Father Larraona. 
Devoted loyalty the Holy Father, 
total self-sacrifice the service God 
the Church, faithful compliance with 
the directives the Vicar Christ— 
this sums the spirit the assembly 
Mothers General Rome during Sep- 
tember, 1952. 


was distressing read fragmentary 
quotations this unique Congress the 
press. Even Catholic editors stressed 
change religious garb had been 
one the vital issues. The matter 
merited passing discussion, but being 
something tangible, was presented 
the gullible reading public. 

For those who can weigh spiritual 
values, the First International Congress 
Mothers General Rome was evi- 
dence the living (vivus), burning (ig- 
nis), unifying (caritas), guiding Spirit 
the Church. His instrument our 
gloriously reigning Holy Father, whose 


response the morning telegram came 
almost immediately. was delivered 
the Most Rev. Father Larraona the 
afternoon. Then the seven hundred 
Mothers General and companions and 
other delegates, numbering, was said, 
two thousand, were session the mag- 
nificent, spacious auditorium the Gre- 
gorian University. the request 
the Most Rev. Father Larraona, and 
the invitation the Jesuit Fathers, 
all future plenary meetings were 


held. 


Father Larraona, Secretary the 
Sacred Congregation Religious: 

The dutiful, fervent response the 
Superiors General Religious Women 
the invitation the first meeting 
convened the Sacred Congregation 
Religious, gives assurance His 
Holiness full success this most op- 
portune project. The August Pontiff 
thanking God for the perfect spirit 
self-surrender the chosen troops 
the Catholic Church, operating 
every field for urgent defense and prop- 
agation the Kingdom Christ. 
Invoking Divine enlightenment and 
comfort, His Holiness sends every 
Religious present cordial Apostolic 
Blessing obtain persevering good will 
our Lord. 

Montini, Deputy. 

The Most Rev. Father Larraona stated 
that the purpose the convention the 
Mothers General the world was 
bring them closer contact with Rome. 
The Congregation Religious wishes “to 
take more positive attitude helping 
the development and activity the reli- 
gious life and apostolate throughout the 
world.” 

When addressing the 129 Mothers 
General the United States the Notre 
Dame Congress, the Most Rev. Father 
Larraona stressed the power this group 
religious superiors who direct the activ- 
ities some 184,000 consecrated souls. 
“If could work directly with these 
groups,” the Holy Father quoted 
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have exclaimed, “we could convert the 
world.” The Mothers General’s response 
the call the Vicar Christ proof 
the attachment Rome the leaders 
our religious women throughout the 
world, and their desire work close- 
with the Church. 

The panorama the Gregorian Uni- 
versity auditorium was awe-inspiring. 
This tiered theater used during the 
scholastic year for lectures students 
speaking sixty-five different languages. 
Here were Superiors from all points 
the globe, differing language, habits, 
customs, but united ome, faithful 
daughters the Catholic Church. 


Spirit Fire 

United Faith and allegiance the 
Supreme Head, the Mothers General lis- 
tened the message for which they had 
been summoned the heart Christi- 
anity. The three days were filled 
overflowing with doctrine, information, 
fraternal companionship. Speakers 
learning, experience, and piety succeeded 


-one another the rostrum, revivifying 


and re-enkindling the fire zeal “the 
chosen portion the Lord’s flock,” and 
guiding them the light doctrine 
oneness with the Church, and unity 
among themselves. 


Program the Congress 


Thursday, September 

Opening address: 

Most Rev. Larraona, C.M.F., 
Secretary the Sacred Congregation 
Religious. 

Common All Countries for the 
Training Nuns for Apostolic Work.” 
Rev. Riccardo Lombardi, S.J. (general) 
Rev. Fr. Ple, O.P. (developed subject 
regarding French-speaking countries.) 
Mother Magdalen Bellasis, O.S.U. 
(English-speaking countries). 

Rev. Leghisa, C.I.M. (Spanish coun- 
tries). 

Mother Bernharda Peerenboom, 
(Germany). 
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“Movements and Federations among Re- 
ligious and Proposals for their Co- 
ordination.” 


Msgr. Scapinelli. 


Friday, September 

“Need for Greater Mutual Knowledge 
among Religious Institutions.” 

Rev. Don Secondo Bernardi, Sale- 
sian. 

“Advantages Having Permanent 
Commission Superiors General 
Rome.” 

Mother Vianney, O.S.U. 

“Higher Studies for Nuns; Foundation 
Faculty Religious Knowledge 
Rome for Nuns and Women Engaged 
Apostolic Work.” 

Rev. Msgr. Pepe. 

Our Time; Examination Con- 

Rev. Fr. Bergh, S.J. 

“Directives the Holy See for the Apos- 

tolate Nuns.” 


Most Rev. Larraona, C.M.F. 
Saturday, September 
Meeting Superiors General with Most 
Rev. Larraona, C.M.F. 
Address His Eminence, Cardinal Piz- 
zardo. 
Conclusion the Congress Holy Hour 
Church St. Ignatius, 5:00 p.m. 
Monday, September 
Audience with the Holy Father. 


The Most Rev. Father Larraona de- 
voted himself with complete selflessness 
the Congress. sat through hours 
addresses, and usually ascended the 
rostrum afterwards comment each 
speaker’s message. his opening ad- 
dress, September 11, gave assurance 
that the meeting was not reform, but 
co-ordinate. His remarks federa- 
tion and those Msgr. Scapanelli were 
not understood utility scope, 
however. stressed the necessity 
adapting ideals founders and foundress- 
es, that their spirit might live modern 
times. Observances and the apostolate 
must vivified love God and 
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“The Training Religious Demanded 
Present Day Conditions” was the 
theme the next speaker, the Rev. 
Riccardo Lombardi, S.J. His dynamic 
personality leaves indelible impression. 
The forcefulness his words heighten- 
his inimitable gestures. de- 
clared that should laid upon the 
spirit prayer and upon obedience the 
training souls for the religious life, 
whether their vocation the con- 
templative the active apostolate. 
insisted that the cultivation the 
supernatural life the nuns far 
more important than the development 
natural talents. the latter should 
any way prejudice the spiritual forma- 
tion and life, goes without saying that 
must sacrificed.” Father Lombardi 
declared that use can made 
freedom than place the hands law- 
ful Superiors the vow obedience. 
Granted oneness with the Superior 
obedience, and balance higher educa- 
tion its not encroaching the spirit- 
ual life, Superiors have responsibility 
give their subjects advantages develop 
their talents use for God and souls. 
(The present writer has seen press 
quotations this portion Father Lom- 
bardi’s address.) The last alone de- 
velopment talents has been stressed. 
isolated quotation sounds reac- 
tionary and gives wholly biased im- 
pression Father Lombardi’s recommen- 
dations. 


Spirit Charity 


The need for greater mutual knowledge 
among religious institutes facilitate 
their apostolic work was emphasized. 
The perpetual presence our Lord Jesus 
Christ His Church was felt during the 
Congress days manner but seldom 
experienced lifetime. They were 
like echo His last prayer, “Ut unum 
sint.” Closely united among themselves 
the bond charity, the Mothers 


General represented hundreds thou- 
sands generous souls who were offer- 
ing themselves holocausts the love 
God and their neighbor. 

Union less necessary among those 
who fight for the cause Christ than 
earthly army. Agreement and union 
among communities essential; because 
all emanate from one Church. Our Lord 
Himself desires and prayed for such union, 
especially among the apostles. was 
visible among the early Christians. Know 
one another order love one another, 
help one another and complete one 
another, was stressed during the meetings. 

Discussions revealed some sad economic 
and other losses due lack harmony 
and understanding among different reli- 
gious groups. The address counseled: 
“Find out before going place which 
religious Congregation there. its 
members efficiently handle the work 
done, rather find another place than 
encroach those already established.” 

Two means learning know one 
another better, are frequent meetings for 
practical purposes and for special pur- 
poses. Interchange publications be- 
tween institutes was recommended. 
“Share the joys and trials others,” the 
speaker urged, “give help time diffi- 
culty, and supply what others are unable 
do, for single institute can undertake 
and accomplish everything.” 

Feeling was rather tense thismoment, 
with each Mother General, doubt, men- 
tally reviewing some her difficulties 
the past. fitting climax the ex- 
hortation fraternal charity, someone 
rose the occasion, stepped the micro- 
phone and intoned the “Ubi caritas.” 
was uplifting! The grand strains this 
“Canticle charity” were taken 
two thousand voices. The unity the 
first Pentecost was relived the hymn 
rang through the vast edifice the 
language the Church Latin. Admira- 
ble proof the good will the various 
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Orders and Congregations co-operate! 
How could ever have felt united 
charity expressed the “Ubi cari- 
tas” each one were worshipping God 
publicly her own language. was 
magnificent proof the universality 
the Church. was convincing proof 
many that Latin element 
“cement charity” among religious and the 
laity. Though strange country, 
among strange fellow men, everyone feels 
home hearing the “Gloria,” the 
“Credo,” the “Ecce Agnus Dei” the 
Mass, and the “Deus adjutorium” 
the Divine Office. Latin forms medium 
union which nothing else can supply. 

The loud-speaking system the 
Gregorian auditorium 
Voices carried well. But the great differ- 
ence between this and the FIRST Pente- 
cost was that NOT “everyone heard 
her own tongue the wonderful works 
God.” The languages used were Italian 
predominating, French, Spanish, German, 
and English. Long addresses were de- 
livered some the languages and re- 
ported secretaries who then stood 
the rostrum deliver the translation. 
The Italian was translated Sister 
Notre Dame; the Spanish Handmaid 
the Sacred Heart Perpetual Adora- 
tion; the German Rev. Mother Peeren- 
boom, the French member 
the lay apostolate. The translations 
were delivered fluently. English speak- 
ing groups owe debt gratitude the 
Very Rev. Edward Heston, 
Procurator General the Holy Cross 
Fathers Rome, who had been the Most 
Rev. Father Larraona’s secretary and 
traveling companion for the Notre Dame 
Congress. wrote steadily during all 
the addresses and then clear voice 
delivered resumés the speeches. 
was time-consuming and wearying 
sit for hours hear the various address- 
translated. One Mother, when asked 
the fruit her Thursday afternoon ses- 
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sions, promptly answered: “An increase 
patience.” that specific afternoon 
had listened two and one-half hours 
original address, and its trans- 
lation into three other languages. The 
English translation was relegated 
twenty-minute period. Protests lodged 
with the officials brought about better 
arrangement Friday and Saturday. 
After the main addresses, the different 
language groups were assigned various 
halls the Gregorian University for the 
translations. The English-speaking group 
being the largest, was told remain 
the auditorium where the plenary sessions 
were held. this group were Mothers 
from India, Australia, England, Malta, 
Canada, and the United States. 


Foundation Rome Faculty 
Religious Knowledge 

Msgr. Pepe’s speech dealt with the ne- 
cessity higher studies for nuns. pro- 
posed foundation Rome Faculty 
Religious Knowledge for nuns and 
women engaged apostolic work. Its 
aim would give its students deeper 
understanding theology and Canon 
Law. The Institute should partic- 
ularly devoted training those who 
are destined for the teaching other 
Sisters, acting superiors, mistresses 
novices, and others. 

contact with the mother house 
admitted all the best means 
maintaining the spirit proper each 
religious family, this contact with 
Rome would the best means safe- 
guarding and maintaining the “Roman 
spirit.” Such institute would keep 
religious families touch with the center 
the Church. 

Discussion this topic showed wide 
divergence opinions. what language 
would lectures given? Who would 
furnish the professors for such insti- 
tute? Would staffed priests 
nuns, both? Which religious Order 
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Congregation would conduct the Col- 
Financially, how would sus- 
tained and maintained? Would not such 
schools more practicable each 
country, because language difficulties 
those going Rome? 

the English-speaking division this 
discussion, was stated that the United 
States already has several such institu- 
tions, such the Catholic University, 
the University Notre Dame, and col- 
leges various Sisterhoods, qualified 
confer degrees, staffed their religious. 

However, those who have had the 
privilege being Rome realize its pow- 
strengthened faith this home 
the Vicar Christ. One walks soil 
once reddened martyrs’ blood, vener- 
ates their relics many sacred shrines, 
and prays imbibe some their forti- 
tude. Stational churches mentioned 
the liturgy become spiritual force. Un- 
consciously one becomes more “Church- 
minded,” with deepened ecclesiastical 
sense and spirit. Its fruit readiness 
for any sacrifice the service the 
Mystical Body Christ. Christiani 
ita Romani sitis.” audience with 
the Holy Father attaches one prayerfully 
and powerfully the Vicar Christ. 


Commission Superiors General Rome 


The idea Commission Superiors 
General Rome was not thoroughly un- 
derstood, and was frequently topic 
discussion various groups. The rea- 
sons set forth the paper Mother 
Vianney, seemed vague. the 
course the discussion the English- 
speaking group, became more and more 
evident that means should provided 
take care rumors and complaints 
which are presented the Sacred Congre- 
gation Religious. The Very Reverend 
Edward Heston, C.S.C., explained that 
such complaints could referred the 
Mothers General Commission for in- 


formation, confirmation. 
This group could readily contact sources 
different countries. 

The Most Rev. Father Larraona, 
commenting the paper read Mother 
Vianney, remarked that this Commission 
would medium for transmitting con- 
fidential information Superiors General 
throughout the world, regarding disci- 
pline, and other matters. They, turn, 
would convey the matters their sub- 
jects without its having pass through 
other hands and becoming public. 
example: The Most Rev. Father Lar- 
raona, Saturday forenoon, September 
13, addressed the Mothers General only. 
requested that even their companions 
should withdraw from the Gregorian 
auditorium. his conference in- 
cluded: 

(1) Observance the laws the 
Church and the Constitutions regarding 
the tenure office the Superior Gene- 
ral; two consecutive terms and re- 
election. 

(2) Postulation will rarely honored 
future the Sacred Congregation 
Religious. must grave reason, 
something more important than merely 


desire for the same person continue 


office. 

(3) Directives were given regarding 
appointments local superiors; their 
tenure office; avoiding fraud their 
appointment. 

(4) Visitations were treated, with stress 
placed rule that time given each 
religious speak freely and privately. 
Responsibility the visitatrix examine 
well everything relating subjects, the 
houses, the registers, and other pertinent 
matters. 

(5) Exclaustration religious who 
make themselves live 
the community. Conditions under which 
they may live outside. 

(6) Recommendations for care health 
and the sick. 
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(7) Simplification the religious head- 
dress, and habits. regard this 
point, discussion brought out, the 
wisdom removing voluminous white 
starched linings the headdress; exag- 
gerated high head bands which savor 
Egyptian style; even the laity question 
the spirit poverty one religious hav- 
ing many pleats her habit that the 
amount material would suffice 
clothe whole family. 

The irony the hoped-for secrecy 
these topics Most Rev. Father Lar- 
raona, who dismissed even our com- 
panions, was evident, when, returning 
the States, found these points glar- 
ingly reported the newspapers. 
two instances, the writer received these 
newspaper clippings, red underscored, 
from disgruntled religious other com- 
munities, hoping for more advantage for 
higher studies, though their Superiors 
doubt had good reasons for curtailing 
it. Such directives could transmitted 
through members the Commission 
Mothers General through proper com- 
munity channels, avoiding dissemination 
public press. 

Nevertheless, discussion brought out 
the question whether those Mothers 
General residing Rome would able 
make decisions for others distance. 
Should not some Mothers General actu- 
ally residing foreign countries 
the commission the Mothers General 
Rome? they met twice year, those 
Mothers General might attend when 
summoned, though would expensive. 
that Committee Mothers General 
should least one two Mothers 
General Nursing Sisters. 

The Committee should not made 
entirely those devoted teaching. 
Also the semi-contemplatives who attend 
these meetings, such Maria Reparatrix 
and the Good Shepherd nuns, should have 
representation. 

Another matter for discussion was how 
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often such assemblies Mothers General 
the world should held. rumor- 
that they will called frequently. 
Some think every two years. few pro- 
posed that once every six years, thus 
allowing each Mother General during her 
tenure office present Rome 
for one the Congresses. 

The Sacred Congregation invites com- 
ments and suggestions any and all 
points brought for consideration dur- 
ing the Congress, other matters. 


Special Observations 


The religious communities Rome 
showed magnificent spirit offering 
accommodations the visiting religious 
from other countries during the First In- 
ternational the Mothers 
General Pontifical Congregations. One 
group gave accommodations eighty- 
two pilgrim Mothers, and grouped them 
dining rooms according nationality, 
that they might provide suitable food 
according each country’s custom. 

Two hundred-fifty Italian Mothers had 
had Congress from September 10. 
The Most Rev. Father Larraona had 
given his time and attention them ex- 
clusively, even making their meditation 
aloud with them each morning. 
deeply devoted the interests con- 
secrated souls. During this 
World Congress, September 15, 
there were seventeen conferences deliver- 
members the: following Orders 
and Congregations: Carmelites, Clare- 
tians, Dominicans, Franciscans, Jesuits, 
Oblates Mary Immaculate, Missionari- 
the Sacred Heart, and diocesan 
priests. 


Where Were the Benedictines? 


Their absence deprived the Congress 
those who have been the custodians 
the liturgy throughout the centuries, and 
who know how teach that prayer and 

(Continued page thirty-six 
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St. Mildred Thanet 


LTHOUGH St. Mildred (660-725) 

was contemporary St. Hilda 
(614-680), Mildred was only novice 
the religious life when St. Hilda was wait- 
ing for the coming the bridegroom. 
Just the Northumbria St. Hilda had 
been the scene wars and contentions 
for the throne, the Kent St. Mildred 
was less battleground for the same 
reason. 

Mildred came into the heathen world 
where the superstitions paganism pre- 
vailed. All things nature, and all the 
forces nature were endowed with 
spirits (mostly evil). The rocks, the 
woods, the mountain, and the vale were 
haunted goblins, demons, and other 
weird creatures. was world pos- 
sessed fears! 

the natural temperament child 
could endure these apprehensions without 
undue alarm, all was well. Mildred’s 
brother bragged that could drive any 
goblin the nearest water, and there 
drown it. Mildred, however, had very 
sensitive nature, and the tales she heard 
about the evil spirits and their powers 
terrified her. Her mother tried break 
this fear telling her that our Lord died 
order win victory over the demons 
paganism and that Christian children 
could put the spirits flight making 
the Sign the Cross. But Mildred still 
thought that was she who was always 
put flight. Queen Ermenberga also 
taught her little daughter the role play- 
the guardian angel. The child im- 
mediately asked, will ever see 
him?” The mother resourcefully replied, 
“To any little girl who pure heart 


and continually prays, God his own 
good time will grant that vision.” 

Daily the child prayed. ancient 
chronicle relates that one night the queen, 
sad heart, went church say her 
Compline. Mildred went with her and 
was given missal with pictures 
with which amuse herself. When 
Ermenberga came the words, “Quoni- 
angelis suis mandavit te, custo- 
diant omnibus viis tuis,” she said 
the verse audible tone. these 
words she always made special intention 
for her fearful little daughter. Mildred 
heard the words and then said: 
“Angels, angel! When shall see your 
face?” Suddenly the child dropped the 
book, her face glowed, her whole being 
seemed enraptured. wish had 
been granted. Ermenberga had not seen 
the vision but felt its presence. Never 
again was Mildred overcome the 
fears with which she had been continually 
haunted. Her physical health improved 
and she became normal joyful child. 

the seventh century Britain was 
divided into seven kingdoms called the 
Saxon Heptarchy. The two the seven 
kingdoms concerned here are Kent and 
Mercia. Queen Ermenberga, Mildred’s 
mother, belonged the royal house 
Kent. Prince Merwald, Mildred’s father, 
was the son the old pagan tyrant, 
Penda, King Mercia, who was still liv- 
ing. had appointed Prince Merwald 
reign over West Hwiccas, which includ- 
the present counties Herefordshire 
and Shropshire. The prince 
queen were very pious Christians. God 
had blessed their union with boy, who 
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died youth, and three girls, Milburga, 
Mildred, and Milgytha. 

About the year 665 the family interest 
was centered Milburga, who had an- 
nounced her intention becoming 
religious. The parents were pleased. 
The father built and endowed monas- 
tery Wenloc Shropshire. the midst 
the rejoicing and planning for Mil- 
burga’s future, however, messengers ar- 
rived from Kent. They brought the sad 
news that Ermenberga’s brothers, who 
had made their home King Egbert’s 
court since their father’s death, had been 
murdered. 

This tragic event led the establish- 
ment Minster Abbey Ascings, 670. 
Its history closely interwoven with the 
most ancient Anglo-Saxon dynasty, the 
Ascings, who ruled over the Jutes Kent, 
and with the early history the Bene- 
dictines England. 

Ethelbert, the first Christian king 
the Ascing dynasty, was converted 
St. Augustine 597. Queen Ermenber- 
was St. Ethelbert’s great-granddaugh- 
ter. The queen had two younger broth- 
ers, Ethelbert and Ethelred, who are said 
have been the rightful heirs the 
throne. the death their grand- 
father the crown passed their uncle, 
Ercombert, and his death their 
cousin Egbert, whose court they were 
living and whose care they had been 
entrusted. Hoping make the King 
more secure and thus win favour for him- 
self, one the royal courtiers murdered 
them the villa may 
add that the thane had not acted entire- 
against the king’s wishes. 

The laws the time demanded that 
compensation (weregild) made the 
nearest relatives the victims. There- 
fore, Queen Ermenberga was summoned. 
Taking her three daughters with her, the 
Queen departed for Kent. Upon her ar- 
rival, meeting was called which the 
king, nobles, and churchmen 
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sent. The king accused himself the 
murder her brothers. expressed 
his great sorrow and offered her the were- 
gild. also declared himself ready 
make any further reparation that she 
might ask. Ermenberga refused take 
the “price blood,” but asked that King 
Egbert make territorial gift for the 
foundation monastery which con- 
secrated virgins should implore divine 
forgiveness. asked for 
much land the Isle Thanet her 
tame doe could run one course. This 
fertile spot was the gem the country- 
side! The doe was loosed, and the en- 
raged murderer, Thunnor, effort 
make the animal shorten the course, ex- 
cited the doe and made her run much 
farther before returning her 
The land, about 10,000 acres, was given 
Ermenberga, St. Mildred’s mother, and 
her spiritual posterity. 

About 670, St. Theodore blessed the 
foundation which took the name 
Minster (the monastery) and dedicated 
the convent the Blessed Mother. 
Ermenberga became its first abbess, and 
was known religion Domneva, that 
is, Domna Eva Lady Eve. Six saintly 
abbesses succeeded Domneva. 
Abbey thrived until was destroyed 
the Danes about the year 840. 


Minster Abbey was built the 


ern coast Kent, known the Isle 
Thanet. The name Thanet has been 
given various meanings. But one which 
denoted its position derived from 
“beacon”. From such vantage could 
seen all manner and all kinds ships. 
Thanet became known the “eye” 
England. 

With the exception the Norman in- 
vasion, great historical influence came 
England from the continent that did 
not impress itself first the shores 
Thanet. The landing Caesar, Hen- 
gist, and St. Augustine are but few 
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examples. This point was particularly 
dear the Saxons because marked the 
footprints both their biological and 
spiritual ancestors. Added this, its 
fertility marked portion para- 
dise. 

During the construction the monas- 
tery, Ermenberga made the final arrange- 
ments for her daughter’s welfare. 
burga completed her plans and departed 
the monastery Shropshire, where she 
became abbess. Milgytha remained with 
her mother for some years. Later she 
was among the number who made new 
foundation Eastry Kent. Mildred 
was sent educated the famous 
Benedictine school Chelles France, 
highly respected monastery, which 
Anglo-Saxon well French ladies were 
sent educated. 


Mildred was docile and virtuous 
young girl and excelled her companions 
the study sacred and secular 
literature. 

She studied Latin thoroughly or- 
der able speak and write it. 
She learned heart the psalms and 
music the Divine Office, which she 
always took great delight. Many other 
subjects, such astronomy, embroide- 
ry, and spinning occupied her atten- 
tion. What she liked best was copy 
and illuminate the sacred books, and 
very soon she began transcribe 
complete 

Abbess Bertille recognized the superior 
gifts, both nature and grace, with 
which this Saxon maid was endowed. 
Every attention was given her new 
charge order that she might develop 
her talents. Mildred had been sent 
Chelles, not with the intention being 
trained for life the cloister, but 
given education befitting princess. 
not known whether not Mildred 
confided anyone Chelles, that she 


One day Mildred was called the par- 
lor. The young girl’s countenance was 


smiling and happy she entered the 
room, thinking, doubt, that the visitor 
brought word from her mother. Much 
her surprise, the abbess presented her 
nobleman, who began praising her 
beauty, was the custom the times. 
When mention was made Thanet, 
the girl became bewildered. The blood 
the fierce Penda raced her veins, and 
with few and firm words she told both 
the abbess and the suitor that she had 
dedicated herself God. 

History and legend concerning St. 
Mildred are often conflict. regard 
this incident, one legend relates that 
the abbess was elated that rich noble- 
man sought the hand her protegé but 
felt chagrined Mildred’s conduct 
that she had the girl cast into fiery 
furnace. Another legend states that 
rich nobleman presented himself and his 
cause the abbess, who tried persuade 
the man that Mildred was princess and 
was destined for the service God. 
vain did the nobleman remonstrate with 
the disturbed nun. threatened 
lay waste the abbey. desperation the 
abbess sent for Mildred. 

After few introductory words the 
knight began his song love. de- 
manded that the abbess say the girl was 
free. she free,” the frightened 
woman answered. Mildred was bewilder- 
and grieved what she considered 
treachery the part the abbess. 
Mildred then turned and measured the 
man with her cold penetrating eye and 
heaped upon him words scorn, saying 
that she wished would die the 
plague. The confused abbess com- 
manding tone said, and pushed 
Mildred out the room asking the 
portress hide her. The girl was placed 
room called “oven.” The suitor 
would not take this refusal final. 
said that the abbess was blame for 
Mildred’s attitude. would give them 
both time consider, but necessary 
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would take Mildred force. 

Detailed study has been made the 
words furnace” and “oven”. 
interpretation has ever been reached that 
would make their meaning synonymous 
with the current use the words. One 
the chronicles reveals that when Mil- 
dred was placed the “oven”, she sat 
there pile wood and considered 
the insult. 

The distraught abbess immediately 
called her council determine what 
should done. was determined that 
Chelles was not safe place for Mildred. 
woman good repute, was going 
Flanders. Mildred, under the guise 
peasant’s daughter, could accompany her. 
Flanders she could procure passage 
boat for her home. Mildred readily 
acquiesced the plan. midnight 
Dorothy and Mildred departed, with the 
blessing the abbess. 

After weeks travel, Dorothy reached 
her home. Mildred immediately inquir- 
about the possibility sailing 
Thanet. her great disappointment 
she learned that all ships were docked 
for the winter. Dorothy’s family, poor 
though they were, tried make Mildred 
comfortable. Alas! long days with noth- 
ing do, books, needle work, 
intellectual equals with whom she might 
converse weighed heavily upon her! 

siege marsh fever fell upon the vil- 
lage and Mildred was victim. During 
the days her illness she came close 
God. Dorothy tenderly nursed her back 
health. Mildred, turn, nursed the 
villagers, bringing alleviation their 
bodily sufferings and giving them spiritual 
help and encouragement. The devotion 
St. Mildred alive Flanders this 
day. Many are the legends which the 
peasant folk tell their Mildred. 

Spring came, but Mildred was 
haste set sail. She sent word her 
mother, Abbess Domneva, who immedi- 
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ately dispatched escort conduct her 
safely Minster. Mildred’s arrival was 
cause great joy. Her mother’s pray- 
was answered, when Mildred asked 
received into the novitiate. still 
the custom Benedictine convents, three 
times during the year that part the 
Rule pertaining those probation 
was read Mildred. the law 
under which thou desirest fight. 
thou canst keep it, enter; not, freely de- 
part.” 

Mildred remained the convent. 
accordance with the law the time, how- 
ever, she was not allowed make her 
religious profession until she was twenty- 
five years age. After her profession, 
Mildred continued her studies according 
plan that Abbot Adrian had outlined. 
Before long, however, Mildred begged her 
mother excuse her from pursuing secu- 
lar studies she wished devote her 
whole time religious studies and 
translating the Bible. She was especial- 
eager finish the Gospel St. John. 
Abbess Domneva consented but added 
playfully, “When you have finished that 
task, have something wish you do.” 
When Mildred finished the manuscript, 
she showed her mother, who then 
said, you must take the burden 
from shoulders.” Mildred pleaded 
escape the responsibility, but vain. 

According custom, chapter was 
called, with the result that Mildred was 
unanimously elected abbess. 
submitted obedience, for the burden 
must borne. Amid great pomp and 
ceremony Mildred was consecrated abbess 
St. Theodore about the year 
The name Mildred meaning “the mild” 
“the gentle one” aptly characterized 
the newly-made abbess. 

Although much more legend than fact 
surrounds the life St. Mildred, there 
every indication that she was gentle, 
noble woman the ascetical type, who 
ruled her community lovingly and effec- 
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tively. the time Mildred’s elec- 
tion, the Minster community numbered 
about seventy nuns. Although mention 
made double monastery, nothing 
recorded concerning the monks whom 
Mildred governed. 

The task training proud, independent 
Anglo-Saxon women live peace and 
harmony with one another was easy 
task. would have been easier train 
subjects for eremitical life than for 
community life. the proud Saxon, 
obedience, patience, and submission were 
exceedingly trying. Nobles often treated 
their subjects harsh, cruel manner. 
monastic life, class distinction did not 
exist. St. Benedict says, “Let not free- 
born preferred freeman.” Great 
prudence was required inculcate true 
monastic spirit based religious prin- 
ciples. Mildred’s personal life 
are told: 

... that she fasted often and was in- 

tensely humble. She was merciful 

widows and orphans, and comforter 
all the poor and afflicted, and all 
respects easy temper and 

Abbess Mildred’s consideration for the 
sick seen the fact that she gave her 
mother not place the council but ap- 
pointed her the most precious charge 
the monastery, the care the sick. 
Abbess Mildred mingled freely with her 
sisters. times she would assist with 
work the scriptorium. When help was 
needed she applied her deft fingers 
embroidery, work which Anglo- 
Saxon nuns excelled. 

History does not reveal that Mildred 
was prominent figure public life 
was Hilda, her contemporary. But 
know that she attended public meet- 
ings, where current problems Church 
and State were discussed. under- 
stand the importance these meetings, 
necessary glance the political 
condition the kingdom Kent the 
time Mildred assumed her duties 


abbess. 

Kent was the decline. Continual 
war devastated the land, for there was 
standing army. This condition was 
brought about the unfortunate state 
affairs. Saxon kings had endowed 
churches and monasteries and exempted 
them from taxation and military service. 
These privileges excited avaricious noble- 
men. Under the pretense giving their 
lands monasteries, they would don the 
monk’s dress and obtain charters 
exemption. 

counteract this condition and 
safeguard religion, Withred, King Kent, 
called 694, the Council Beccancelde, 
which was presided over Archbishop 
Brithwald. Bishops, abbots, abbesses, 
and nobles were called consider how 
guarantee the inviolability property 
and freedom the Church. 

The most important decrees passed 
the council were follows: layman 
could exercise authority over the Church, 
nor claim any lordship over church prop- 
erty which their ancestors had donated; 
kings must appoint earls and doomsmen; 
churchmen authority should appoint 
and consecrate bishops, abbots, and ab- 
besses. 

Members the council signed the or- 
dinances and placed before their signature 
the Sign the Cross. Records still ex- 
tant show that St. Mildred signed after 
the Bishop 

Tradition has preserved two incidents 
which reveal that God was well pleased 
with his handmaid Mildred. The Bene- 


dictine motto Pax had evidently woven 


itself into the very marrow and bone 
the abbess. peace soul reflected 
Mildred’s life aroused the envy 
Satan, who determined destroy it. 
One night after Matins, Satan rudely 
awakened Mildred. She 
frightened, but, with the instinct 
saint, she once detected the antics 
the demon. She called upon her guardi- 
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angel. appeared resplendent 
glory and remained her bedside 
visible form until morning. Another time 
when Mildred was keeping vigil the 
church, Satan extinguished the lights and 
said, read your breviary.” Mildred 
again sought help from her angel and 
bright light filled the church that the 
angel darkness had take flight. 


Another story concerns two lay broth- 
ers who made visit St. Mildred’s 
shrine. Tired and hot, they knelt and 
slowly repeated their 4ves. The peace 
and coolness the chapel were soothing. 
they continued the way their 
monastery the younger brother said, 
slept while the shrine St. Mildred, 
and she gave box the ear saying, 
‘This oratory not dormitory’.” 
“Can that asked his droll com- 
panion. “Yes, you don’t believe me, 
look ear.” The elder brother 
thinking that this would good lesson 
for the rest the brethren, repeated the 
story long lived. 


reference this legend, Miss Sawyer 
says that should use grain salt 
while digesting it. all probability the 
younger brother dozed, fell over and 
struck his ear. Doubtless this caused 
the red mark. However, the same author 
admonishes the reader: 

With all earnestness beg you not 
lightly disown belief the gracious 
legends that have come down us. 
Those who lose hold these things 
miss much the beauty that gladdens 
our work-a-day Tradi- 
tion not false because cannot 
proved 

History records few details concerning 
Mildred’s last days earth. know, 
however, that God sent her long sick- 
ness, which she patiently endured. She 
died the year 725, the age sixty- 
five. 

The history St. Mildred’s relics 
beset with difficulties. Why was the 
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saint’s grave unmolested during the 
several invasions the eighth and ninth 
centuries? The reason may that the 
the body had been buried great 
depth and the tomb sealed with great 
stone. Why did the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties wait until the year 1031 remove 
the sacred remains? Thanet was 
place for visitors during the turbulent 
years invasion. When the times be- 
came less dangerous, some the former 
inhabitants These people 
jealously guarded the grave their 
Saint. The Benedictines St. Augus- 
tine’s Abbey, Canterbury, had long de- 
sired possess the sacred remains. 
about the year 1021, they took the body 
stealth. When this became known, 
the monks were far their way with the 
treasure. The angered people Thanet 
pursued them, arming themselves with 
swords and staves but all vain. The 
monks, having the advantage good 
start down the river, got away safely. 

St. Mildred’s relics were placed 
shrine near the high altar St. Augus- 
tine’s Abbey. the course few 
years the relics were moved several times 
but finally found resting place St. 
Augustine’s Abbey, Canterbury. The 
feast the translation observed the 
twentieth February. This the date 
assigned her feast Butler’s Lives 
the Saints. 

The veneration St. Mildred was 
never lost sight during the Middle 
Ages. Both England and the 
Netherlands she was styled “the Miracle- 
Worker.” decree the Congrega- 
tion Sacred Rites, issued January, 
1881, Pope Leo XIII ordered her feast 
restored Thanet and appointed 
kept July 13. May, 1882, 
small relic the Saint was restored 
Thanet from Deventer Holland, where 
portion her remains had been 
served since the eleventh twelfth cen- 
tury. This relic was kept the Catholic 
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Church St. Mildred Minster and 
was finally placed shrine there 
Feb. 20, 1935. Two years later (June, 
1937), small group Benedictine nuns 
from St. Walburga’s Abbey, 
Bavaria, took possession Minster 
Abbey (Minster Court) and quietly re- 
sumed the life prayer and toil which 


had been interrupted nearly eleven 
hundred years ago. 
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Oblates and Family Retreats 


Rev. Lavan, O.S.B. 


the Oblates St. Benedict have 

that this apostolate must exercised. 
Nothing more characteristic Bene- 
dictine monastic life than its family unity. 
the Order St. Benedict has exercised 
significant influence upon the world 
ages past, family rather than 
group individuals that has ac- 
complished its work. might proved 
that society deeply influenced chiefly 
societies. have been, true, 
individuals who have exercised great in- 
fluence the world, but even the great 
founders Religious Orders exerted their 
influence chiefly through the societies 
they founded, rather than through their 
personal contacts with the world. 

The purpose the present paper 
discuss the Oblate movement relation 
the closed retreats carried out Con- 
ception Abbey, Conception, Missouri. 
These retreats are, for the most part, 
family retreats and, result them, 
whole families often become Oblates 
St. Benedict. 

retreat the natural forerunner 
any great apostolate. When Moses was 
Preparing receive the law which 
was shape the fugitive Israelites into 
the chosen people God, began his 


apostolate with forty-day retreat 
Mount Sinai. Elias, when seeking 
complete the work begun Moses, made 
forty-day retreat Mount Horeb. 
prelude His public life Christ Him- 
self spent forty days the desert pray- 
and fasting. St. Benedict made re- 
treat, some years duration, the 
Sacro Speco before undertaking his great 
work. St. Ignatius Loyola spent some 
time retreat the Benedictine Abbey 
Montserrat before founding the Society 
Jesus. retreat, then, the natural 
preparation, kind prerequisite for any 
worthwhile apostolate. 

the oblate apostolate directed 
toward the perfection the Christian 
family, and the Christian family tends 
toward the “restoration all things 
Christ,” certainly most fitting that 
such apostolate begin with retreat. 

Although the facilities Conception 
Abbey are limited, more than 3000 re- 
treatants have made the exercises there 
the past three years. this number 
the majority have left the Abbey Ob- 
lates St. Benedict. Conception Abbey 
now has over 2000 oblates, most whom 
have made retreat the Abbey, either 
individually, with their families. These 
retreatants have come from widely sepa- 
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rated areas. recent retreats, 
which was exclusively for family groups, 
families from Ohio, Pennsylvania, Kansas, 
Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, and Illinois 
were represented. 

chiefly through the zeal and activi- 
the monastic oblates that retreat- 
ants come the Abbey. Occasionally, 
Protestant groups make retreats, but 
most the retreatants come because some 
oblate suggested the idea them. 
zealous oblate recently invited number 
his business associates accompany 
him Conception for closed retreat. 
had airplane owned his company 
commandeered for the purpose and flew 
the group, consisting sixteen business 
men, the Abbey. Only and two 
his associates were oblates the time 
the retreat. During the course the re- 
treat the men were given opportunity 
attend choir and the community Mass 
with the monks. among the group 
who could serve Mass were encouraged 
so. The men left the Abbey spir- 
itually renewed and enthusiastic. They 
promised return for another retreat 
accompanied their wives and families. 
Definite arrangements for this family re- 
treat have already been made. Most 
the men this particular group left 
the Abbey Benedictine Oblates. Among 
the facts that have become clear the 
course these family retreats that 
most the retreatants come the 
Abbey through the instrumentality 
some oblate, and that most those who 
come retreatants leave oblates. 

The Oblate movement offers the retreat 
masters excellent framework upon 
which build their retreat conferences. 
also supplies the retreatants with 
practical and systematic form with which 
apply and preserve the fruits the 
retreat. Father Edgar Schmiedeler 
pointed out recently article this 
Review (Summer, 1952), there are many 
similarities between the ideal Christian 
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family life and the Benedictine 
life. The principles upon which 
dictine community life depends are pre- 
cisely the same those required for living 
upright and successful Christian family 
life the world. Just the Abbot must 
looked upon holding the place 
Christ the religious community, 
the father the Christian family should 
accepted his wife and children 
occupying the place Christ the home. 
St. Benedict warns the Abbot not exer- 
cise tyranny over the strong but sacri- 
fice himself for his flock Christ did 
for His Church. The father the 
Christian family must likewise made 
conscious not only his dignity but 
his grave responsibility. 

Even the vows which the members 
Benedictine community take may serve 
example for the ideal Christian 
family. Obedience must shown the 
father the family obedience shown 
the Abbot. The chastity which re- 
ligious vow must find its counterpart 
the Christian family. Neither Benedic- 
tine religious life, nor Christian family 
life can preserve peace and harmony un- 
less chastity observed. 

Poverty, stability, and the conversion 
morals also have their place the life 
the ideal Christian family the world. 
Poverty the Benedictine community 
does not mean that the monk may not 
possess use the goods this world. 
must not, however, possess use 
them without the knowledge and per- 
mission his abbot. The goods the 
monastery are looked upon be- 
longing God, and are used for the 
well-being the whole community. 
The father the Christian family would 
well understand that the goods 
this world which accumulates are not 
lavished upon his children for the 
satisfaction their slightest whim. The 
father who does this will spoil his child. 
will well teach his children how 
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hard earn dollar, and that the 
goods this world remain the property 
God, over which man only the stew- 
ard. 

Certainly greater evil threatens mar- 
riage our day than lack stability. 
Some generations ago, divorce separa- 
tion was unthinkable. Such not the 
case today. Christian marriage might 
learn much needed lesson from the 
stability which practiced Benedic- 
tines through their vow stability. 
Nothing would contribute more the 
health and well-being modern society 
than return stability and permanency 
marriage. 

The Benedictine monk takes vow 
conversion morals, which means that 
binds himself the task becoming 
daily more perfect. Although the mem- 
bers the Christian family not take 
such vow, they are bound become 
perfect they wish enter into the king- 
dom heaven. The admonition, “Be 
perfect your heavenly Father 
perfect,” was addressed not only re- 
ligious, but all who wish become the 
disciples Christ. The conversion 
morals something that concerns the 
Christian family much concerns 
the monk. The proper fulfillment the 
duties one’s state life are the means 
which the members Christian 
family are work this conversion 
morals, 

Many these ideals come the re- 
treatant kind revelation; leaves 
the monastic retreat with new outlook 
life. The Christian family has greater 
spiritual significance for him. sees 
for the first time how system and direc- 
tion can given his life Christian 
the world. learns above all, how 
the spiritual life the other members 
his family can woven into his own, how 
his very membership that society 
known the family can made the 
ground-work for his spiritual life. The 


family, like the community life re- 
ligious society, can more than mere 
accident circumstances. learns 
that the community takes its meals to- 
gether part its spiritual life, that 
the common recreation, prayer, and effort 
the family, like that religious com- 
munity, can become means perfec- 
tion for the individual well for 
society. 

During the retreat spent monastic 
environment, the retreatant often 
aware the stirrings grace his soul. 
feels the urge greater holiness, but 
does not have clear-cut pattern for 
achieving it. The average retreatant 
often returns his home and soon be- 
comes confused ways and means. 
His pastor, busy with hundreds 
souls, has little time give the 
spiritual direction individuals. His 
sermons must keyed the needs 
many individuals, and the retreatant, 
often enough, soon falls back into the 
frightful mediocrity which observes 
other Christians about him. 

Holding out the oblate vocation the 
retreatants may prevent this state 
affairs. The retreatant who goes his 
home oblate retains connection with 
his abbey. The regular meetings the 
oblates will furnish him with the inspira- 
tion for keeping the good resolutions 
made the time his retreat. The 
daily spiritual exercises required mem- 
bership the oblates will keep the lay- 
man constantly touch with grace, and 
give him ready means striving after 
greater Christian perfection. 

attempt sum the experience 
with the Oblate movement and the closed 
retreat Conception, might say that 
they are complementary. The retreats 
Conception have given great impetus 
the growth the Oblate movement, 
and it, turn, has been the most fruitful 
source material for such retreats. 
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Benedictine Heritage Sacred Music 


Holy Father St. Benedict con- 
sidered the praise God im- 
portant that devoted almost all 
Chapters 8-20 and 43, 47, 52, or- 
daining the substance, order, and manner 
which the Divine Office sung. 
Quoting the Prophet’s inspired words, 
writes: “Seven times the day have 
wisely ...In the sight the angels 
will sing praise Thee...” “Let noth- 
ing preferred the Work God.” 


St. Benedict the Christian tradition 
singing psalms and hymns the early 
Church was very familiar. knew 
that spite cruel persecutions these 
Christians joyfully sang praises the 
Blessed Trinity. Probably often me- 
ditated St. Paul’s words the Ephe- 
sians: “Speaking yourselves psalms 
and hymns and spiritual canticles, and 
making melody your hearts the 
Lord.” Possibly had read the writ- 
ings Pliny, the Younger, the Em- 
peror Trajan, who speaks the Christians 
being the habit meeting fixed 
days before daybreak and singing 
Well did realize that the darkness 
the catacombs and the tortures the 
Colosseum could not silence these pre- 
ludes eternity. Such was the strong 
tradition and power Christian singing 
that St. Benedict made essential 
Benedictine monasticism. 


Cardinal Schuster, commenting the 
Divine Office, says: 
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The daily Cursus Benedicti com- 
prised, besides the night Office also the 
prayers the seven day hours. 
them are sung the Psalter, the collec- 
tion odes, namely, the hymns St. 
Ambrose; there are read the Scriptures 
with the comments the most famous 
Fathers. The chants are taken from 
the Liber antiphonalis Responsoriale; 
their execution demands great musical 
skill the part the chanters and 
the 

Through the centuries Benedictines 
have heard the precepts their master 
and have zealously developed, faithfully 
preserved, and devoutly fostered the 
liturgy Holy Mother Church. Monks 
libraries, scriptoria, and choirs labored 
perfect worthy forms public worship. 
These Benedictines always considered 
music “the handmaid religion” 
whose melodies were enhance the in- 
spired words Sacred Scripture, those 
the Fathers, and saints with the beauty 
holiness. Thus the hearts men 
would moved greater love God 
and neighbor. 

St. Gregory the Great (540-604), one 
the most zealous Benedictines, provid- 
carefully for the diligent study and 
prayerful celebration the Mass and 
the Divine Office the seven Benedictine 
monasteries founded, well the 
Roman Church during his pontificate. 

Although certain scholars have tried 
refute the traditional opinion that the 
chant received its name from Gregory 
the evidence documents and the com- 
ments early writers makes his contri- 
butions sacred music reasonably 


tain. Erwin Esser Nemmers cites in- 
ternal and external evidence Gre- 
gory’s part the development the 
chant. says that much the text 
the older Gregorian melodies set 
texts taken from the the oldest 
Latin translation the Bible. The 
was replaced the Vulgate translation 
St. Jerome the early seventh cen- 
tury. Therefore the chant music ante- 
dates the seventh century. New Mass 
texts added after 600 used arrangements 
older chants. The cursus used and 
observed the Gregorian melodies and 
this knowledge had lapsed the seventh 
century. Numerous references Eng- 
lish writings Gregory and his 
phonale also prove St. Gregory’s connec- 
tion with the chant. mentioned 
Egbert, Bishop York, 732-736, his 
Institutione Catholica, Migne, L., 
LXXXIX, 441; the second council 
Glasgow 147; Acca, Bishop Hex- 
ham, 740, Bede’s Historica Ecclasiasti- 
ca, Migne, L., LXXXXV, 270; 
Putta, Bishop Rochester, 669, Lit- 
Migne, L., 175 and 
others. Pope Adrian (pontificate: 772- 
795) states that Gregory composed this 
book chants. Other references include 
Walafrid Strabo (807-855) Littera, 
Neues Archiv, 1880, 389; and John the 
Deacon (c. 870) Vita Sancti Gregorii, 
Migne, L., 90.2 

Because the evidence for St. Gregory’s 
connection with the chant strong, 
and sufficiently strong evidence not 
available the contrary, the conclusion 
justified that the tradition that St. 
Gregory was the organizer, reformer, and, 
some extent the author the 
phoner the Mass, authentic. There- 
fore his achievements regard sacred 
music will summarized from the tra- 
ditional viewpoint. 

Nearly two hundred years after St. 
Ambrose, Gregory completed the work 
begun his predecessor. From the 


great Pontiff’s labors sacred music the 
plainchant called Gregorian chant. 
added four more modes (scales de- 
termined the position the half tones 
dominant, and final) those given 
St. Ambrose and called the latter authen- 
tic, the new modes borrowed. 
borrows them transposing each 
authentic scale fourth lower, that the 
principal tone appeared the middle 
the new scale. 

St. Gregory also accredited the 
system the octave and the modern 
names the alphabet. used system 
notation, possibly originated St. 
Ephrem, which consisted little dashes, 
hooks, curves, dots, and strokes, placed 
all kinds positions, over the syllables 
the text guide for raising lower- 
ing the voice. This system, known 
neumes, was uncertain, because the marks 
gave exact indication pitch 
interval. 

St. Gregory Pope Adrian II, sum- 
mary St. Gregory’s achievements re- 
Herein its stated that 
St, Gregory not only “renovavit,” but 
also “auxit.” 

St. Gregory cut some the Ambrosian 
melodies certain places and developed 
them others, that these chants be- 
came more justly proportioned and better 
balanced. also tempered the harsh- 
ness the natural the Ambrosian 
chant occasionally flattening the 

Gregory increased the chants pro- 
viding new music for the new texts 
added the liturgy. extended the 
use all Sundays and festivals 
the year except Septuagesima, and 
probably composed new melodies for 
these new The Tracts used 
during Septuagesima were also extended 
St. Gregory. tried harmonize 
the texts the Communions with that 
the Gospel the day. 

During the pontificate Gregory the 
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essentials the liturgy were completed 
and given musical setting. This litur- 
gical chant was made the law the 
Church equally with the liturgy, and the 
first steps were taken impose uniform 
ritual chant upon the communities 
the 

Although endured great physical 
suffering and carried heavy administra- 
tive duties, St. Gregory personally super- 
vised the chant training boys Rome. 
effort was too great for him make 
reforming chant, essential did the 
Great Pontiff consider sacred music. 

Even greater reform 
through St. Gregory’s expanding the 
two existing Schola Cantorum Rome. 
One these schools had been opened 
the Benedictines from Monte Cassino, 
who had been driven out their monas- 
tery the Lombards (c. 580). These 
two schools expanded St. Gregory, one 
the Lateran and the other St. 
Peter’s, were called Orphanatrophia.. 
famous did the musicians these schools 
become that they were sent many 
different countries carry the true 
Roman chant. 

During the Golden Age Gregorian 
chant, the sixth the eleventh century, 
plainchant spread throughout Italy into 
Gaul, Switzerland, Germany, and Eng- 
land. 

When St. Gregory selected forty monks, 
under the leadership St. Augustine 
missionaries England, chose them 
from his own monastery, St. Andrew, 
Rome. These monks had all been thor- 
oughly trained liturgy and chant. 
Among their number also included the 
little choir-boy Honorius, who addition 
apostolic zeal manifested pronounced 
love music. 

St. Augustine approached King Eg- 
bert and his subjects the Isle Thanet, 
sang Gregorian chant. commemo- 
rate this event the English Benedictines 
1897 celebrated the 1300th anniversary 
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St. Augustine’s arrival singing 
the same spot the same words the same 
music, te, 

Bede states: “At that time the disciples 
the Pope who had reformed the 
Church’s music were spreading through- 
out Gaul and Britain 
also the Roman style singing was as- 
siduously important was 
music Christianizing England, that 
669 Bede could say: “They began all 
the churches the English learn 
church music which till then had been 
known only 

Anglo-Saxon poets and scholars were 
inspired Gregorian chant. Caedmon 
heard the chant his monastery 
Streoneschalch, Whitby, ruled St. 
Hilda, and sang his paraphrases 
Holy Scripture. Aldhelm Malmes- 
bury found much his inspiration the 
psalms and canticles the Divine Office. 
The Venerable Bede always remembered 
the wonderful music Wearmouth under 
John, and cherished the sacred chants. 

The true Gregorian chant was continu- 
ally sung England from 600 750. 
From 800 Gregorian chant entered 
period decadence, largely because 
the Danish and other invasions. For 
time plainchant was revived King 
Alfred; declined again restored 


Athelstan and later St. Dunstan and 


However, before the decadence 
Roman chant England, monks brought 


the knowledge and love Gregorian 


chant the court Charlemagne, 
Fulda, St. Gall, and other foundations 
Europe. 

St. Boniface carried authentic Gregori- 
chant the Abbey Fulda, Germa- 
ny. Moreover, insure deep, lasting 
Benedictine spirituality Fulda, also 
sent Sturmi, its superior, study Bene- 
dictine monasticism Rome and 
Monte Cassino. Sturmi returned 
make Fulda great center civilization 


where all the arts, including sacred 
music, 

The art hymnology was especially 
cultivated Fulda. Rabanus Maurus 
composed some hymns which are still re- 
tained the liturgy: the hymnof the mar- 
tyrs, “Sanctorum meritis inclita gaudia,” 
and the two hymns St. Michael, “Chris- 
to, sanctorum decus angelorum” and 
“Tibi, Christe, splendor (now 
transposed: splendor virtus pa- 
tria”), and above all “Veni, creator spiri- 

During the period, 800 1000, the 
great abbey St. Gall, Switzerland, made 
unusual contributions sacred music, 
especially under Ratpert, Notker Bal- 
bulus, and Tuotilo; therefore merits 
consideration some detail. 

According the St. Gall tradition, 
Charlemagne requested Pope Hadrian 
send him two the best Roman 
chanters from the “schola cantorum.” 
After crossing the Alps, Romanus became 
ill near the Abbey St. Gall. There the 
Benedictine monks received him hospi- 
tably and nursed him back health. 
Petrus, his companion, went Metz. 
Each chanter had genuine copy the 
Gregorian Antiphonary with him. Charle- 
sent messenger tell Romanus 
stay St. Gall train the monks.” 

Some scholars, says Clark, are skeptical 
this traditional story because the only 
authority who mentions this account 
Romanus Ekkehard IV, who recorded 
two hundred years after Charlemagne’s 
reign. The name Romanus not men- 
tioned any of. the official documents 
Ekkehard states that Roma- 
nus and Petrus went through the Septimer 
Pass, but travelers Metz would probaly 
use the bridle path over the St. Bernard. 

Other discrepancies between Ekke- 
hard’s Casus and other sources are also 
noted Clark. Johannes Diaconus, 
the Vita Gregorii, mentions two Franks 
sent Charlemagne Rome for train- 


ing, and two Romans who were later sent 
Gaul. Another source, 
Englismensia, mentions two Roman sing- 
ers, Theodorus and Benedictus, who were 
sent Soissons and Metz. Notker Bal- 
bulus gives account about twelve 
Roman singers who went France 
Pope Stephen’s time and taught very in- 
correctly. were recalled Rome 
and punished, and then the Pope asked 
for two Franks trained under his 
guidance. After their return, Charle- 
magne kept one them with him and 
sent the other Metz. 

Professor Clark has very clear and 
plausible explanation the Petrus and 
Romanus legend. thinks that Ekke- 
hard had probably read Johannes Dia- 
conus about the two Romans who had 
been sent Charlemagne Pope 
Hadrian. Because Ekkehard knew that 
the time Notker Balbulus, Metz and 
St. Gall had close contact with each 
other, would consider these two schools 
the principal centers music 
Charlemagne’s empire. had seen 
Gregory’s Antiphonarium Romanum and 
made his own explanation its presence. 
His familiarity with the Monachus Sangal- 
lensis \ed him think: direct con- 
tact with the fountainhead Gregorian 
music could account for the fame St. 
Gall song. Ekkehard could scarcely 
have helped assuming that Roman singer 
had taught the 

After removing legendary elements from 
Ekkehard’s story, Clark summarizes the 
facts follows: 

(1) result the efforts Char- 
lemagne great revival music took 
place the Carolingian empire. (2) 
This movement was due intercourse 
with Rome, where the Gregorian tradi- 
tion was carefully preserved. (3) The 
revival began under Hadrian whose 
papacy Charlemagne visited Rome 
three times (in 744, 781, and 787). 
(4) The rise St. Gall musical 
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centre was one aspect this general 

movement, and was closely related 

the rise 

The conclusions Professor Clark have 
been cited length concerning the legend 
authority Ekkehard his Casus, be- 
cause the Solesmes monks use some 
Ekkehard’s testimony regard chant 
manuscripts St. Gall establish their 
rhythmic editions the original chant 
St.Gregory. Nevertheless, very close 


relationship between authentic Roman 


chant and that St. Gall can estab- 
lished without reference the story 
Romanus. Proof exists definite links 
between the Anglo-Saxon foundations and 
the establishment St. Gall. 


Probably the St. Gall monks made their 
manuscripts directly from those Anglo- 
Saxon monks, for Clark has pointed out 
that the oldest St. Gall manuscripts have 
the same neum-forms the English. 
Then, also, there were close relations be- 
tween St. Gall and Fulda, Anglo- 
Saxon abbey. The Anglo-Saxon manu- 
scripts were undoubtedly based those 
St. Augustine had brought with him 
Canterbury St. Gregory’s own time. 
The Anglo-Saxon, Eadbearht, lived 
St. Gall the early ninth century. Abbot 
Grimald St. Gall had studied under 
Alcuin, who was Charlemagne’s authori- 
liturgy. 

These definite links between St. Gall 
and the Anglo-Saxon monks justify the 
Solesmes monks’ considering the St. Gall 
manuscripts authentic, least far 
the chant melodies are concerned. 


Codex 359 St. Gall has Graduale 
the ninth century with later additions. 
According Ekkehard, this manuscript 
authentic copy the original Gre- 
gorian Antiphonary that was kept the 
Abbey church. Clark asserts that the 
Graduale three centuries later 
than Gregory I’s time, and also that 
differs greatly from the so-called Gregorian 


Page 


Antiphonary contents. likewise 
contains sequence attributed Notker 
that could not have been written before 
the second half the ninth century. 
also says that the Solesmes monks realize 
this, but they not reject Ekkehard’s 
testimony and have tried prove that 
another St. Gall Codex 349 the authen- 
tic Antiphonary Romanus. Concerning 
Codex 349, Professor Clark adds that 
was written Italy not earlier than the 
tenth century, while Romanus lived 
the time Pope Hadrian (d. 795). 

the St. Gall manuscript the neumes 
indicated the number notes and general 
movement the melody, but they did 
not show either the intensity the 
duration each note. Alphabetical let- 
ters were used St. Gall clarify the 
symbols. Because Ekkehard attri- 
buted these alphabetical letters Roma- 
nus, the Solesmes monks call these signs 
romaniennes.” 

Other aids interpreting neumes 
St. Gall were referred “signes roma- 
These symbols helped denote 
the duration and the intensity the 
notes well designating phrasing and 
some expressions. fact that the 
notation neumes, Romanian letters and 
signs, were used more St. Gall than 
elsewhere, and this respect the St. Gall 
tradition older and more accurate than 
that any other monastery. 

The research scholars throws doubt 
the traditional view the St. Gall 
music, begun Romanus and carried 
Notker Balbulus and his followers. 
the older view Romanus supposed 
have composed melodies and have 
invented kind notation, and Notker 
Balbulus gave the text for the melodies 
and explained the symbols. Conclusions 
based available facts prove that the 
traditional theory the development 
St. Gall’s music probably not true. 

From 800 850, music St. Gall 
included the introduction Gregorian 


chant and its gradual mastery the 
monks. ‘That the library had five anti- 
phonaries and twenty-one psalters indi- 
cates that choral singing was strongly 
practiced this period. Werinbert, 
pupil Rabanus Maurus Fulda, 
the first music teacher St. Gall whose 
name recorded, and Trithemius claims 
that Werinbert wrote 
God and the saints. Iso, contemporary 
Werinbert, taught St. Gall about 
840. The first phase music St. Gall 
shows the efforts made learning and 
teaching the chant but gives indica- 
tion original composition. 

Only the ninth century does the St. 
Gall school music become important, 
when Ratpert, Moengal, Notker Balbu- 
lus, and Tuotilo taught and composed. 

Ratpert not only composed Latin 
hymns, but also wrote versus pro- 
cessional litanies, such spes mun- 
and Rex sanctorum angelorum. 
versus were popular and were frequently 
used St. Gall Easter, Corpus Christi, 
Christmas, for the visits royalty 
the aristocracy. The versus “Ratpert 
and younger monk named Hartmann, 
had the merit adorning divine worship 
without any modification the tradi- 
tional text and melody the 

When Irish monk, Moengal, arrived 
St. Gall about 850, new impetus was 
given the study and practice music. 
wrote several manuscripts and deeds 
and developed instrumental music. 
marily teacher, Moengal encouraged 
musicians like Notker Balbulus. 

Unquestionably, 
(Stammerer) was the greatest St. Gall 
Musician and famous for his sequences, 
phrases developed out the 
jubilus. Unfortunately Notker’s 
volumes sequences have been lost. 
Other musicians wrote new texts his 
melodies even imitated his best ones. 
Notker’s compositions and these addi- 
tions and imitations are all included 


the oldest collections, that difficult 
say exactly which are genuinely 


Notker’s. 


However, Wilmann limited the number 
genuine texts forty-one and 
melodies thirty-five. establish- 
the fact that Notker did not use rhyme 
his sequences. Furthermore, Wil- 
mann’s results were verified the find- 
ing manuscript very 
similar his selection genuine se- 
quences. 


Structurally Notker’s sequences either 
have symmetrical form have kind 
stanza order. Those having stanza 
order begin with passage based the 
Alleluia-jubilus and then have some non- 
metrical strophes pairs; the end 
coda corresponding the end the 
jubilus. This strophe type predominated 
Germany, Switzerland, and Austria 
until the end the Middle Ages. 


According Clark, Notker’s authority 
was supreme centers dependent St. 
Murback, Ratisbon, Bamberg, Rheinau, 
Murback, Ratisborn, Bamberg, Minden, 
Heidenheim, Echternach, Prum, Wiirz- 
burg, Freising, Fritzlar, Miincher-Glad- 
bach, Augsburg, Constance, Chur, Schaff- 
hausen, and Zurich. 


the same time that Notker was de- 
veloping his sequences, Tuotilo was com- 
posing tropes adding syllables the 
text the chant, where the melismas 
over one syllable were long. orna- 
mented parts the Mass for great festi- 
vals inserting both words and music 
suitable the context. Tuotilo’s Hodie 
cantandus was famous the Middle Ages 
and was included the Winchester troper. 

Concerning the importance troping 
like that Notker and Tuotilo, Dr. 
Frere, cited Clark, states: 


The tropers practically represent the 
sum total musical advance between 
the ninth and tenth century... All 
new developments musical compo- 
sition, failing gain admission into 
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the privileged circle the recognized 
Gregorian service-books were thrown 
music-collection supplemental the 
official books; and that exactly what 
troper 
the following history the St. Gall 
school music, the traditions Notker 
and Tuotilo were carried the first 
two Ekkehards and others, but its great- 
ness gradually lessened. Notker Labeo 
revived somewhat the eleventh cen- 
tury and wrote treatise musical 
theory. His pupil Ekkehard was also 
accomplished musician. The end 
the once flourishing music school came 
the twelfth century, although sequences 
and tropes were copied late the fif- 
teenth century. the end the fif- 
teenth century the monks St. Gall had 
learn from others, while knowing that 
the earlier monks had been leading 
teachers Europe. 


Sacred Music Cluny 


Because the period, 910 1215, was 
dominated Cluny, France, mention 
must made sacred music this 
monastery. 

The copying manuscripts was very 
highly developed art Cluny, and these 
were beautifully written and highly or- 
namented. Not only were the music 
books unusually well copied, but also the 
art singing Gregorian chant from them 
was brought high degree perfec- 
tion the liturgical ceremonies Cluny. 

Probably the musical treatises attribut- 
Odo Cluny are not the great 
Abbot, but were possibly written 
another Odo Cluny, who was Abbot 
Saint-Maur-des-Fosses and died about 
1030. However, Remi Auxerre, 
monk Saint Germain, inherited the 
tradition Rabanus Maurus from Heric 
Auxerre, and became great musician 
the Cluniac 


The libraries both Cluny and Saint- 
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Martial-de-Limoges had copies Guido 
d’Arezzo’s Micrologus. This treatise and 
Gregorian tradition governed sacred mu- 
sic Cluny, which became famous for 
beauty performance. 

this period, following the reign 
Charlemagne through the eleventh cen- 
tury, the work four Benedictine musi- 
cians important that special mention 
must given their contributions 
the science and art music. 

Hucbald (c. 840-930), monk St. 


Amand near Tournai, Belgium, codified 


and systematized theories organum. 
This early polyphony diaphony de- 
fined singing that “consists voices 
that differ quality and pitch, which 
sometimes are divided from each other 
large interval proportional rela- 
tion and sometimes come together dic- 
tated certain fine artistic laws based 
the differences the ecclesiastical 
monica institutione, but probably did not 
write the Musica Enchiriadis at- 
tributed him. 

Guido d’Arezzo (c. 980-1050) one 
the greatest musical geniuses history. 
taught singing and theory the 
monastery Pomposa, Italy, until 
jealousy fellow monks drove him 
Arezzo. Paul Henry Lang says: “Gui- 
do’s achievement, one the most sig- 
nificant the history music, was the 
organization previous timid attempts 
concise notation into system which 
still forms the basis our modern 

Guido d’Arezzo ascribed the per- 
fection the imperfect work his pre- 
decessors. devised four line staff, 
drawing one line red line) and 
yellow line above (“C” line). The 
other two lines were drawn black above 
and below Guido used this notation 
John XIX (d. 1027), whose astonishment 
and pleasure were great the ease with 


= 


which could read Gregorian chant 
sight. 

Guidonian notation was quickly adopt- 
Italy, France, and Germany. 
Roman manuscripts the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries use this system, and 
formed the basis for the Gregorian nota- 
tion the fifteenth century that still 
used today our Graduales and Anti- 
phonales. 

Another important teaching device de- 
veloped Guido was designating the 
notes the modes syllables: re, mi, 
fa, sol, la, system called “solmization,” 
which emphasized the hexachord the 
basis music the Middle Ages. These 
syllables represented the five intervals: 
whole tone, whole tone, half tone, whole 
tone, whole tone. derived these syl- 
lables from the initial syllables the be- 
ginning words each the phrases 
hymn honor St. John the Baptist, 
which the melody for each successive 
line begins note higher than the previ- 
ous line began. Later, except France, 
was used place and then was 
added for the seventh tone, taken from 
the first two letters Sancte Foannes, 
when the idea the octave was used 
the sixteenth century. 

Guido also attributed the 
nien Hand,” mnemonic device repre- 
senting the tones the gamut the left 
hand and used teach the system the 
hexachord. note the scale was 
assigned joint the hand, which 
the singing master pointed. When the 
pupils memorized the meaning the 
‘hand’, they had scales and intervals 
their 

Using the hexachord his unit, Guido 
devised series five hexachords cover- 
ing the whole range Gregorian chant 
time. These hexachords were call- 
“durum” they had natural,” 
and “molle” they had flat,” and 
“naturale” they had neither. His 
hexachord system retained the half-step, 


for the half-tone progression. 

For any facts concerning modes and 
organum, Guido’s Micrologus one the 
most important works the Middle Ages. 

Guido considered the teaching litur- 
gical singing primary importance, and 
gave great deal time instructing 
singers. one may judge from free 
translation Charles Burney Guido’s 
comments the contrast between singers 
and musicians the prologue his 
phonarium, encountered difficulties 
with singers that many teachers and choir 
directors will understand. says: 

Between singer and musician 

Wide the distance and condition; 

The one repeats, the other knows, 

The sounds which harmony compose. 

And who acts without plan 

May defined more beast than man. 

shrillness only aim 

The nightingale his strains can shame; 

And still more loud and deep the lay 

Which bulls can roar and asses bray. 

human form ’twas vain give 

beings merely sensitive, 

Who ne’er can quit the leading-string 

psalm, without master sing.” 

Another Benedictine musician whose 
work was outstanding was Hermannus 
Contractus (The Lame) (1013-1054). 
was noted poet and musician who studied 
St. Gall and became monk the 
monastery Reichenau. Several trea- 
tises music were written him, and 
added the Hypomixolydian mode, 
plagal mode, his Opuscula Musica. His 
famous sequences include Ave Praeclara 
Maris Stella and Alma Redemptoris Ma- 
ter. his greatest composition, Salve 
Regina, Hermannus “unites sequence and 
antiphon into organic, solemn, and in- 
dependent musical composition.”20 

Adam St. Victor, Paris, (c. 1110- 
1192) perfected the form sequence de- 
veloped St. Gall and St. Martial 
also composed numerous 
hymns. 

Benedictine contributions sacred 
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music the post-Carolingian period 
through the eleventh century are well re- 
presented the music St. Gall and 
Cluny, well the theories and com- 
positions the eminent musicians men- 
tioned. However, music flourished 
many other monasteries and convents 
throughout Europe. Discussion limit- 
these two abbeys and the four 
leading musicians because their contribu- 
tions are famous and may consider- 
characteristic the best musical 
theories and practices other Benedic- 
tine houses this period. 


concluded. 
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CONGRESS MOTHER GENERAL 
(Continued from page eighteen 


the life the Church through her liturgy 
the soul the apostolate. Bene- 
dictines felt the void painfully. 
regretted the lack this vitalizing element 
reminding the Congress Mothers the 
deep spiritual needs the apostolate. 
Their daughters must ever climbing 
the ladder sanctity through contrition 
the soul, the first part the Mass; 
through illumination the Spirit, 
the Introit; through union the will, 
from the Offertory the end. They 
must live this life able teach the 
youth how draw grace, strength, in- 
spiration, from Jesus, the Divine Media- 
tor, for only “through Him, with Him, 
and Him,” that can render all 
honor and glory the Triune God. 
Personal efforts are commendable, but 
everything comes from the altar; every- 
thing returns the altar. The Adorable 
Sacrifice, the highest form adoration, 
praise, thanksgiving and petition must 
emphasized the spiritual life the 
religious. 


Scant emphasis was placed prayer, 
the dependence God for blessing 
the active apostolate, appreciation 
the Adorable Sacrifice, the Divine 
Office. Many spiritual daughters the 
Mothers there assembled have little more 
than twenty-minute daily Mass, usually 
Requiem. How can those whose main 
spiritual exercise, the Adorable Sacrifice, 
which lasts but twenty minutes, pre- 
pared help our youth appreciate the 
mysteries faith they are unfolded 
throughout the ecclesiastical year the 
sacred liturgy? Many long for least 
abridged Breviary link their prayer- 
life with the mystery the day 
season. Few references were made 
aiming for personal sanctity, except 
the Rev. Father Bergh, S.J., who “laid 
stress the need for deep spirit 
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familiarity with God prayer and work.” 
regrettable that some our Bene- 


dictine Mothers from the United States 
were not present the First International 
Congress the Mothers General the 
World under Pontifical jurisdiction. There 
are approximately 6,500 Benedictines 
our country rendering invaluable services 
Holy Mother Church through the 
works the active apostolate. One 
the Mothers President one our Bene- 
dictine Congregations the United 
States would asset the Com- 
mission the Mothers General Rome 
help inject the spirituality our won- 
derful Benedictine heritage the Holy 
Rule into the set-up modern Congrega- 
tions which, under guidance from Rome, 
direct the active apostolate. 


Under the Standard Christ our King 


glorious resounded 
through the Gregorian auditorium the 
final session. fitting conclusion 
the Congress, all were invited unite 
public Holy Hour the Church 
St. Ignatius 5:00 p.m., Saturday, Sep- 
tember 13. There, gathered around the 
Divine Teacher the Sacred Host, there 
rendering thanks the Divine Physician, 
there united with Him who the Spouse 
virgin-consecrated souls, those Mothers 
the wide world, spiritual Mothers 
souls engaged teaching, nursing, 
the hidden apostolate prayer, laid 
their burdens the Divine Heart Him 
who said, “Come all who 
labor.” From Him, the very Fount 
Life, and Light, and Love, they drew 
strength “sanctify themselves that 


their spiritual daughters might sanc- 


the feet the Holy Father 
Monday, September 15, Feast the 
Sorrowful Mother, they were encouraged 


vitalizing the religious spirit, conforming 
the needs the Church and the 
world this historic moment. This re- 
vitalization the religious spirit,” they 
were told, “must based the spirit 
the Founders and Foundresses and 
their outstanding disciples, while adapt- 
ing itself present needs, utilizing the 
immense resources hand order 
reach hearts and minds with the same 
broad vision and courage which animated 
our founders.” 

Emanation grace was visibly felt 
through the words and Blessing the 
Great White Shepherd. Light and cour- 
age seemed radiate from His saintly 
person. The Mothers General, shep- 
herdesses souls, renewed their fealty 
His Holiness, pledged anew total self- 
sacrifice the service God the 
Church, and promised faithful compli- 
ance with the directives the Vicar 
Christ. 

their minds they reviewed the scope 
the Congress: Principles the 
ascetic life and the generous dedication 
religious virtue; Points govern- 
ment; Points the apostolate; 
Necessity collaboration. 

The Mothers were warned not judge 
the success the First International 
Congress the Mothers General the 
World its immediate fruit. There 
was much desired organiza- 
tion, and understanding the projects 
proposed. But there doubt that 
this has been the initial step unify- 
ing efforts the “chosen portion 
Christ’s flock,” which the great White 
Standard Bearer Christ, our King, 
loves call His Army.” Intense- 
desires that its united forces for 
good may pitted against the hostile 
forces “Red army,” and that Christ 
may triumph. 
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Benito Feijoo, ‘Free Citizen the Republic 
Letters’ 


Auprey Aaron, O.S.B. 


ARL Vossler once remarked, the 
course some reflections Spanish 
culture, that the Benedictines had never 
been overly successful Spain because 
the “liberty spirit” the Order found 
difficult flowering the cramped spaces 
narrowly defined traditionalism. 
The present writer does not propose 
judgment the truth falsity this 
statement, but rather finds ele- 
ment truth, which, confine our- 
selves the world literary values, pro- 
vides point departure for reflections 
Spain and one Benedictine. 
Menéndez Pelayo classifying the 
ascetical and mystical writers Spain 
took into account the religious orders 
which they belonged and treated 
turn the Augustinians, Dominicans, Fran- 
ciscans, Carmelites, and Jesuits. This 
selection was based facile exterior 
criterion, but was recognition the 
truth that each religious order has 
tendency impress upon its members 
determined point view, particular 
tradition. Benedictines are not mention- 
the list, yet this omission, like any 
other fact cultural history, may not 
over-simplified adducing any one 
particular cause, doubtless the re- 
sult number combining factors. 
particular must remembered that 
the centuries known “Benedictine” 
correspond Spain partly the Recon- 
during which time, the Christian 
frontier pushed southward, the peninsula 
witnessed the foundation units 
military orders, which, although follow- 
ing the Rule St. Benedict, were hardly 
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calculated produce the cultural fruits 
the Pax. 

Spain’s eight-century conflict with 
Islam necessarily produced Spanish 
Catholicism with individual markings. 
the other hand, Benedictinism 
cult define because asserts only the 
individuality intensified Christiani- 
ty, claiming all that good Christ’s 
name. sketch the life and literary 
accomplishments Benito Jerénimo 
who easily the most eminent 
well the dominant literary figure 
his epoch, outstanding precisely because 
his liberty spirit, will emphasize the 
balance achieved between both his 
Spanish and Benedictine loyalties. 

immensely influential and popular 
figure eighteenth-century Spain, 
now enjoying revival the twentieth, 
which fact has various causes outside 
the general renewal interest the part 
foreign scholarship things Spanish. 
Important among them without doubt 
the fact that have reached stage 
thinking which implies the breadth 
vision necessary evaluate correctly the 
role critic who could subscribe part 
the tenets Descartes, Malebranche, 
Fontenelle, Newton, and Bacon, and still 
thought and live exemplary Benedic- 
tine life. Perhaps, too, look with 
more understanding upon the scant liter- 
ary greatness the realizing 
that the legitimate offspring the 
preceding age and acknowledged an- 
cestor ourown. Lastly, our effort 
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arrive proper understanding the 
somewhat enigmatic term, “Christian 
humanism,” think are advantage- 
ously situated appreciate the orienta- 
tion toward the problem justi- 
fying and integrating humanistic ex- 
pression into Christian unity. 
* * * 

Galicia, province ancient Spain 
the northwest corner the peninsula, 
primarily known the non-Spanish world 
the site the celebrated shrine Santi- 
ago Compostela, which for centuries 
exerted magnetic charm medieval 
devotion, drawing Christians from the 
four winds worship the Shrine pos- 
Spain nation chosen and set apart. 
All medieval roads led Jerusalem, 
Rome, Compostela, and those lead- 
ing the last-named, the most popular 
was the “camino francés” traversing 
southern France, cutting through the 
Pyrenees, perhaps Roncesvalles where 
the French Roland fell before the Sara- 
cens, and passing through the mountains 
northern Spain the Galician shrine. 
Situated along this pilgrim route 
solitary and picturesque spot surrounded 
mountains one the most ancient 
and important Spain’s Benedictine 
monasteries, San Samos, which 
thought the annalists the Order 
date its foundation from about the 
middle the seventh century. pilgrim 
today would find the monastery still 
standing and would pause admire the 
massive solidity its buildings, often 
likened those the Escorial. the 
year 1690 boy scarcely fourteen years 
age turned from the pilgrim highway 
wend his way the abbey threshold 
make the customary plea for admit- 
tance. was Benito 
first-born noble Galician family, who 
having studied the various houses 
the Order including the Benedictine col- 
lege Salamanca, was ultimately sent 


one the two Benedictine universities 
the period, San Vincente Oviedo. 
here exercised influential professorate 
for forty years, the same time being ac- 
tively concerned with monastic govern- 
ment. 

literary activity, which paral- 
leled the forty years his teaching 
career, occasioned many offers courtly 
and ecclesiastical dignities including 
American bishopric, the abbacy San 
Martin Madrid, and even the position 
confessor the king, all which were 
consistently and firmly refused. These 
things were powerless detach Feijéo 
from the loved solitude and seclusion 
his cell, which time became something 
Mecca itself, eagerly sought after 
did the advice, opinion, and erudition 
the celebrated monk become. This fideli- 
his monastic stability amid such 
tempting bids fame abroad one 
the most attractive and lovable features 
this Benedictine. Some years before 
his death declared that never had the 
monastic life been burdensome, nor had 
for one instant regretted embracing it. 


true that several times was 
forced leave his cell for Madrid for the 
purpose overseeing the publishing 
his books, but these occasions was 
sincerely distressed and returned soon 
possible the world his cell. 
the dedication the third volume his 
Teatro critico expresses his gratitude 
his monastery: 

well know what owe this noted 
monastery, but not know how 
express nor how write it. Since 
the age scarce fourteen years, when 
urgent appeal caused cross its 
sacred threshold, until the present 
hour, have received countless benefits 
from it, but shall always count the 
greatest all, the precepts owe 
this illustrious school virtue. 

His heartfelt charity the poor was 
proverbial and keeping with the best 
Spanish tradition which sees each beg- 
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gar heaven-sent opportunity for the 
exercise virtue. received special 
indult from the Holy See dispose the 
income from his books helping the poor, 
and was wont declare tears that 
saintly beggar whom fed daily from 
his own table would lead him heaven 
the hand. Gifted with excellent 
health, never slept more than four 
hours day, and remained active until 
six months before his death his eighty- 
eighth year. noted essay which 
defends the literary profession against 
those who attack the basis the 
harm does student’s health, 
might well have pointed his own 
example the most cogent refutation. 
Padre Martin Sarmiento, great 
friend and helper, wrote the Duke 
Medina-Sedonia concerning his death: 
the twenty-sixth day Sep- 
tember, three twenty the after- 
noon, pleased God take from 
the most reverend after six 
months illness, during which and 
until his last breath, edified 
The serene and peaceful commonplace- 
ness such monastic career almost 
paradoxical setting for the literary activ- 
ity this monk, and hardly prepares 
the reader for his well-nigh incredible 
production. Following the encouragement 
highly cultured parents and the satis- 
faction his own driving intelligence, 
set himself with particular assidu- 
ity broad program reading and 
self-instruction, and subtract from 
his monastic studies philosophy and 
theology, can safely asserted that 
all else was self-taught. With 
regard scholarly pursuits was 
truly Benedictine soul, unquiet for teach- 
ing and research the quietude piety. 
The then contemporary renascence the 
great abbey St. Germain des Prés was 
encouragement him, and was de- 
voted Mabillon, whom claimed 
the critical spirit came from God. Be- 
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tween Mabillon and Rancé did not 
hesitate, considering the former repre- 
sentative the pure Benedictine tradi- 
tion, and the latter but personal devia- 
tion from the norm. 

Until his fiftieth year ventures noth- 
ing, publishes nothing. Then sudden- 
ly, the same age which Don Quijote 
for the first time saddles Rocinante and 
takes the highways Mancha 
search wrongs redress, ceding 
noble and imperious sense duty 
begins spread abroad copious boun- 
all the truths has acquired, each 
commissioned battle against the 
windmills ignorance, superstition, falsi- 
ty, and misapprehension. The circum- 
stances surrounding the appearance his 
first published work are significant. 
1725, Spanish doctor, Martin Martinez, 
publishing his Medicina escéptica, 
launched one the first open attacks 
against the mistaken scholastic methods 
teaching the sciences. The traditional 
mentality immediately saw the danger 
thesis, and age given 
polemics was not slow respond. 
Another physician accused Martinez 
heresy for having indirectly attacked St. 
Thomas. was this juncture that 
our Benedictine “Don Quijote 
Verdad” sallied forth the defense 
Martinez with these two premises: 
attack Thomistic philosophy nature 
was not heresy, and Scholasticism then 
found the universities was useless and 
even obstacle discovering truth. 

His campaign for truth thus initiated, 
the following year (1726) saw the appear- 
ance the first volume his famous 
Teatro critico, whose full title signifi- 
cant: Teatro critico universal discursos 
varios todo género materias para de- 
sengano errores comunes (Universal 
Critical Theater, Various Discourses 
All Subjects for the Detection Com- 
mon Errors), series eight volumes 
over twelve-year period, which was fol- 
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lowed five volumes of,the Cartas erudi- 
ditas curiosas, published periodically 
during the next eighteen years. This 
total thirteen volumes comprises 281 
dissertations (what the Spanish would 
call “tratadillos”) amazing variety 
themes. The curious intellect 
from the vantage point his 
monastic retirement, examines the intel- 
lectual horizon all directions. This 
dissemination his gaze along the four 
cardinal points well expressed the 
title the first collection, Teatro. This 
word, “theater”, used that epoch 
acceptation today forgotten, indicates 
total vision whole. aspect in- 
tellectual activity escaped his scrutiny, 
from whence results that any attempt 
methodic classification must necessi- 
arbitrary. His works may 
grouped into four divisions: Essays 
medicine and the sciences; 
philosophy and related sciences; 
literature, philology, 
those relating superstitions and 
errors. Such division not well cal- 
culated lend proper insight into the 
personality this monk whom Américo 
Castro calls “callabero andante del buen 
sentido.” immense variety, his works 
are unified their dominant critical 
purpose. Unity multiplicity attain- 
his attempt correct popular 
errors, following instructive and didac- 
rather than aesthetical proposal. 
The heroicity such effort can only 
comprehended upon realization the 
rather deplorable state Spanish culture 
this period. 

Just dipping here and there into the 
Teatro will give the reader partial idea 
his varied approach problems. 
combatting judicial astrology and al- 
manacs applies rational discernment 
which leaves aspect truth unexplored; 
perusing his denunciation supposed 
prophecies one detects the tone Min- 
signor Knox’s Enthusiasm; with reference 


the adage vox populi, vox Dei, fear- 
lessly denies any unconditional authority 
the voice the people; considering the 
Glories Spain, intimates the patri- 
otic basis his whole endeavor, pointing 
out two kinds patriotism equally root- 
love: that which extols and that 
which examines, while his attitude against 
regionalism betrays classical touch, 
“para var6n todo mundo patria.” 
exhibits acute philological sense 
comparing the French and Spanish 
languages, and another place brings 
penetrating and sensitive intellect 
bear the maxim, “contra gusto hay 
disputa,” showing the very narrow pro- 
vince wherein taste may command. One 
the most telling marks his liberal 
spirit the fact that goes far 
declare that woman’s qualities are 
comparable those men. was 
merciless exposing the medical charla- 
tanry the times, and Dr. Gregorio 
study, Las ideas 
shows his remarkable biological 
and medical conclusions, doubted the 
period, but accepted facts today. Occa- 
sionally, Marafién declares, “he falls 
into the superstition science, ingenu- 
ously trying explain, not error, but 
This paladin the truth 
was doubly zealous when falsehood ap- 
proached sacred precincts, and became 
the avowed enemy false miracles and 
superstition. 

Occasionally the whole Spain was 
awakened passionate interest the 
outcome his various tilts. One incident 
typical. was common belief the 
Asturias that the hermitage San 
Luis del Monte the patronal feast 
miraculous flowers were wont appear 
during the High Mass. published 
his disbelief this marvel, and the face 
countless vexations and unpleasant 
reactions (mostly the part the 
Franciscans who tended the shrine) took 
every means ascertain the facts. 
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the feast itself, August 18, obtained 
episcopal faculties station officer 
and six soldiers the door the hermi- 
tage, prevented confusion within, and al- 
lowed one touch any flowers which 
might appear. The supposed miracle did 
not occur, and the “flowers” proved 
merely the little white eggs certain 
insects hatching that season. other 
occasions writes charmingly the 
legend the Wandering Jew, and tact- 
fully the possibility other worlds. 
discusses problems agriculture, dis- 
puted points moral theology, and again 
shows amazing pre-Tolstoyan insight 
into psychological and psycho-analytical 
problems brought the fore succeed- 
ing centuries. His intuition seen most 
effectively treating the most delicate 
aesthetic problems. His two best known 
treatises this field, del gusto, and 
qué, are considered superior 
anything European aesthetics 
that date. 

The genre employed was that 
most characteristic the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the form least orientated toward 
imaginative inspiration, the essay. 
truth, our Benedictine justly regarded 
the father the Spanish essay. 
attitude toward language de- 
termines his style. sees the essay 
instrument speech and teaching and 
uses with clarity and precision. 
not ultimately aesthetic and properly 
speaking artist, but didactic, self- 
authorized teacher. had the gift, 
however, making difficult and arid 
material agreeable and facile, and al- 
ways charming and entertaining, achiev- 
ing balance between traditional 
Spanish style and Gallicized manner. 
The personal incidents which sup- 
plies abundance have, ironically, 
amusing touch and are convincing. 
certain gentleman the Asturias, for 
example, moved doubtlessly excellent 
sentiments, declared that when- 
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ever spider moved along wall one need 
only pronounce the name St. Benedict 
very distinctly make the spider remain 
immovable for moment. began 
successful demonstration. When the 
name the saint was called out loud 
voice, spider, conveniently present, 
stopped briefly, though paying momen- 
tary tribute the name. But when the 
spider started walking again with- 
out forcing his voice, pronounced the 
name St. Benedict, and the spider pur- 
sued its undisturbed way. Then 
very loud voice called out profane 
word (which does not reveal us) and 
the spot the spider stopped. 

The perusal sometimes recalls 
Montaigne, but the Spaniard always 
objective and one never catches glimpses 
the sublimation the individual ego 
and the preoccupation with self which are 
exemplified Montaigne. en- 
joyed immense popularity during his life- 
time, and his fame was not little the re- 
sult the numerous polemics excited 
his writings. calculated that 420,000 
volumes represent the various eighteenth- 
century editions his works, surprising 
circulation for the times. enjoyed the 
patronage Pope Benedict XIV, who 
quoted twice bull church 
music. June 23, 1750, the reigning 
monarch, Ferdinand issued royal 
order regarding him, quite fantastic and 
unique literary annals, forbidding that 
works being impugned, and, 


fortiori, that assailments published. 


Before focusing attention upon one im- 
portant and significant aspect 
mind briefly the characteristics the 
eighteenth century. Like every epoch 
cultural history, was age con- 
trasts and dualisms. Its essence well 
condensed the following passage from 
Valbuena Prat: 


“ 


Should seek evoke the essence 
the eighteenth century, perchance 
ultimate, synthetic resultant, 
would appear the delicately 
lyric and musical landscape Wat- 
teau, above which, between the lively 
tones Mozart, would rise the de- 
molishing smile Voltaire. Such 
brief the essential courtoisie and 
criticism. Watteau, Mozart, Versail- 
les, and Vienna the one hand, shady 
gardens, neo-classic palaces, the minu- 
et; and the other, the new science, 
investigation, sharp and negative cri- 
ticism, precursor the French Revo- 
lution; one word only, the Encyclo- 
pédie, with its entire gamut from Vol- 
taire 

The culture the Encyclopédie 
Spain, distinct from that France, 
was able during the first half the cen- 
tury exist amicable terms with the 
spirit the preceding ages, and the es- 
sential notes the Enlightenment were 
accessible the Spanish spirit without 
ideological deviations from tradition. 
other words, orthodox Catholicism and 
universal criticism were not inimical. 
This union daring sense renova- 
tion with the continuation traditional 
elements best represented Feijéo. 
was only because knew was solid- 
grounded truth that felt free 
his zeal attempt separate the essence 
religion and science from frauds and 
confusions. Absolutely sincere, was 
wont say most convincing manner, 
“Nada escribo que sea conforme 
que siento.” Our Don Quijote the 
Truth had fear that his lance, which 
optimistic experimental rationalism, 
would turn against its wielder. pre- 
cisely here that spirit cannot 
said conform absolutely the critical 
spirit was exhibited the rest 
Europe and later Spain itself. Pedro 
Salinas, commenting quality 
man his epoch, writes: 

Feij6o’s liberal intentions lacked 


nothing less than the essential throb 
the Encyclopédie and the 


ung: liberty spirit the face re- 
ligion. Where the which the 
friar concealed within could perhaps 
venture, the friar which bore 
without never dared 


These words hint delicately more 
than one problem, for was, like 
every superior man, sign contradic- 
tion and unconscious living exponent 
the tension between the two broad de- 
velopmental forces Christian culture, 
the vertical theocentric movement (under 
the guise Wisdom) and the horizontal 
humanistic force (termed Science). Even 
his own day his attitude was some 
mistaken for that the French Enlighten- 
ment, destructive religious tradi- 
tion the name science and progress. 
Some said that his works offended the 
nation and contained heterodoxy; was 
called the “Voltaire for others 
was converted into idol myth, 
and his opinion regarded almost sac- 
red “antes desierto.” The 
present-day revival interest his writ- 
ings has not been entirely free from echoes 
this controversy. For example, one 
the soundest books appear 
that the professed unbeliever, Miguel 
Morayto, who declares, did not 
wish de-Catholicize Spain, but, main- 
tain firmly, that had proposed such 
course himself, would all events 
have begun doing what actually 
What the answer this state- 
ment? not true that thinker who 
admired Bacon, Malebranche, Fontenelle, 
and even Descartes with reserves, went 
too far, and participated false phi- 
losophical movement which ultimately 
relegated theology sphere outside the 
domain man’s rational investigation? 
Should not participate the senti- 
ments eighteenth-century adversary 
who declared that statue should 
erected and his books collected 
and burned its base? say yes 
these questions would tantamount 
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falling into the same error those six- 
teenth and seventeenth-century philoso- 
phers who refused admit the pos- 
sibility observational error Aristo- 
telian-Thomistic philosophy nature. 
would failure recognize that 
was thinker advanced far beyond 
his times attempting maintain Wis- 
dom union with Science obdurately 
and confidently asserting their ultimate 
oneness origin. 

bound himself system, 
founded school, but philosophized 
with liberty, happily styling himself 
letras.” After the manner the present 
day school Louvain, was able 
accept the experimentalist part posi- 
tivism, while continuing traditional 
position with regard his fundamental 
ideas. Thus with his admiration for 
the great names the then contemporary 
science: could extract what was good 
and denounce ignore what was perni- 
cious; only the heresy the heretics 
should condemned. For him Francis 
Bacon’s inductive method represented the 
good experimental science, and Fon- 
tenelle admired the progress his 
method. With regard Malebranche 
adopted the latter’s psychology far 
verifiable experimentally, but stood 
against him maintaining the Thomistic 
union body and soul. Malebranche’s 
Recherche vérité influenced the Bene- 
dictine, not philosophy, but 
destroyer superstition and prejudice. 
never came accept Cartesian doubt, 
but was inimical the sweeping and 
generalized condemnation this philos- 
opher, whom discerned some truth. 
witnessed the struggle between the re- 
fractory Scholastics and the importers 
the new system without deciding definite- 
for one the other, but tended 
support the experimentalists. From 
the present day vantage point three 
hundred years, one can see that the pro- 
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blem for both the defenders the Aristo- 
telian philosophy nature and their ad- 
versaries was ultimately based mis- 
understanding the philosophy nature. 
not probable that saw this 
mistake mixing the empiriological and 
philosophical sciences nature, and that 
realized the ultimate compatibility 
the two forms knowledge, but was 
writing the historical moment when 
Science and Wisdom were beginning their 
lamentable separation, and being able 
see the sacredness each, sought 
delicate intuition prolong their unity. 
Even during his lifetime, and especially 
after his death the second half the 
century, the pernicious effects 
tive criticism the Encyclopédie were 
being felt Spain, and even its orthodox 
brands became suspect, with the result 
that some unthinking person applied 
the epithet “el Voltaire 
accusation whose complete demolition 
unfortunate moment was 
called Spanish neither 
with the author Candide and the 
Philosophical Dictionary, nor 
small injustice real philo- 
sopher, although not the generous 
cut St. Thomas, Suarez, Leib- 
nitz...to see himself likened 
that who claimed among his 
gifts that keen and caustic satire, 
other son Adam, but who 
every rational and discursive subject 
was the most inept and torpid all 
those who have used their pens 
corrupt mankind.® 
This critic does not deem necessary 
defend orthodoxy, the lat- 
ter one time said, “In matters faith, 
not only have never touched its prin- 
ciples, but not even its remotest conse- 
quences.” Anyone who knows his works 
will consider any other defense super- 
fluous. 
Within Catholicism was emi- 
nently liberal the best sense the 
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word, and highly independent the 
criticism praise his writings evoked. 
relatively recent and definitive study 
Feij6o the French Hispanist Gas- 
pard Delpy shows that was al- 
ways motivated firm belief the 
interdependence, and not merely the 
mutual tolerance, religion and the 
spirit freeexamination. was, more- 
over, motivated the conviction that 
religion has need the critical spirit for 
self-defense. The critical works the 
Maurists and the Bollandists sufficiently 
prove that scientific criticism not 
inimical Catholicism. 

The significance then consists 
this, that his was effort achieve 
the difficult balance between two oppos- 
ing forces which represent the whole his- 
torical problem Christianity, the ever- 
recurring problem God immanent and 
God transcendent, harmonization the 
human and the divine, the material 
and the spiritual, according the model 
proposed the Incarnation. During the 
Middle Ages this problem was not 
acute was one its phases. The 
emphasis vertical theocentrism was 
strongly emphasized mitigate con- 
siderably the other, the horizontal move- 
ment humanism. But scarcely had 
Catholicism succeeded controlling and 
absorbing the new humanistic elements 
brought Renaissance, when another 
“horizontal” problem appeared the 
rapid growth the physico-mathematical 
science, resulting what Maritain calls 
“the great epistomological tragedy initi- 
ated Galileo and The 
importance the conflict waged between 
philosophical knowledge and the particu- 
lar sensible reality (the so-called 
“science”) has already been pointed out. 
The victory the latter, based Des- 
cartes’ principle the isolation and 
the sufficiency human science, was 
the origin the great movement where- 
reason came break with God, and 


whose final consequences are only able 
grasp modern world alert the 
phantasm the atom bomb. 


The resolution this tension at- 
tachment vertical values and appreci- 
ation the horizontal the problem 
Christian humanism. represents 
its solution within the limitations set 
the time and circumstances his par- 
ticular eighteenth-century world. The 
adjectival use “Christian” the phrase 
“Christian little suspect, 
for the combination suggests false antin- 
omy. Any humanism properly called 
Christian, for Christianity alone has 
supplied context and norm for humani- 
ty. Only against the background 
Christian revelation can one truly know 
the nature, capacities, and limitations 
well the destiny man. Humanism 
needs special modifier, indigenous 
the Church. But the pattern this 
humanism, which can only the Incarna- 
tion, not easily attained. 


Perhaps now 
title, “free citizen the republic let- 
can understood more pro- 
found sense: his life and work can seen 
exemplification the full implica- 
tion the term “Christian humanism,” 
which the ability the man who has 
been educated use the world the 
fullest capacity with 
motive. Christianity implies the de- 
velopment and perfection those gifts 
which are eminently human, the intellect 
and the will, for outside her pale are not 
found the light revelation and the 
grace-laden contact with spiritual values 
which alone can evoke this growth full 
stature imbuing them with the super- 
natural. Christian humanism bestows 
the liberty spirit which follows upon 
the discovery that “all things are ours 
because are Christ’s.” 

Quoted Gaspard Delpy: L’Espagne 


européen: Feijéo, Paris, 
Hachéte, 1936. 
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Gregorio Las ideas biolégicas del 
padre Madrid, 1934. 

Angel Valbuena Prat, Historia literatura 
espafiola, Barcelona, Gustavo Gili, 1936, 
401. 

Revista occidente, II, viii, Feb., 1924, 


St. Lucy’s Priory 


259-265. 

Miguel Morayto, padre sus obras, 
Valencia, 1913. 

Menéndez Pelayo, Historia los heterodoxos 
espanoles, Vol. VI, 89. 

Jacques Maritain, Science and Wisdom, New 
York, Charles Scribners’ Sons, 1940. 
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his Holy Rule, St. Benedict enjoins 
upon his followers stability, that is, 
perseverance until death the monastery 
their profession. When postulant 
enters Benedictine convent, therefore, 
she realizes that she will become per- 
manent member this particular com- 
munity which she accepted. This 
basic idea the Benedictine family 
the center St. Benedict’s legislation, 
Cardinal Gasquet explains: vow 
stability the key the spirit monas- 
ticism interpreted St. Benedict’s 
Rule, for the monastery erected 
into family which the monk binds 
himself forever” (Sketch Monastic Con- 
stitutional History, xii). 

generally recognized, however, that 
for the purpose founding new family, 
members may sent out from existing 
monastery. This one the few excep- 
tions the rule stability. Abbot Cuth- 
bert Butler, his Benedictine Monachism, 
says: “It has always been understood that 
for swarm out from monastery 
order found new one, proper 
thing and not breaking stability” 
(p. 127). 

it/happened that August 24, 
1952, group Benedictine Sisters 
left Mount St. Scholastica, their mother 
house Atchison, Kansas, travel two 
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thousand miles across the country 
Glendora, California, found daughter 
house. Plans for this new foundation 
had been vaguely foreseen several years 
before 1943, when Mother Lucy Dooley 
sent six Sisters San Ysidro staff 
school there the request the Most 
Reverend Charles Buddy. few 
years later three more schools were open- 
the San Diego diocese the Bene- 
dictine Sisters from Atchison, Corona- 
do, Chula Vista, and National City. The 
distance between Kansas and California 
great and the need for Catholic 
schools California pressing, that the 
idea separate mother house was the 
natural solution the problem. 
During the course the year 1951-52, 
Mother Alfred Schroll, accompanied 
Sister Augusta Parle, made several trips 
the west coast find suitable loca- 
tion. twenty-five miles 
east Los Angeles, was finally chosen and 
purchased from its owner for the future 
“St. Lucy’s Priory.” The property in- 
cludes six and one-fourth acres, which 
are large sixteen-room mansion 
Italian Renaissance style, and care- 
taker’s lodge with four garages. front 
this mansion stretches spacious lawn 
shaded palms, redwoods, and deodora 
pines, while behind are delightful patio 


and fish pond. Further back rise 
orange and avocado grove. the 
east are luxuriant flower gardens where 
many-colored camellias, gardenias, lilies, 
roses, and rhododendrons bloom the year 
round. The site both practical and 
beautiful, not too far from the main high- 
ways, and having background the 
lofty Sierra Madre mountains. 

June, 1952, Mother Alfred announc- 
that any Sister who wished join 
the foundation should hand her name. 
From this volenteer list the members 
the new community would selected. 
Sister Augusta, who had served under 
Mother Lucy secretary the com- 
munity from 1938 1947, and then 
subprioress from 1947 1952, was ap- 
pointed superior. July 16, she and 
Sister Dolorosa, procurator, went make 
the necessary arrangements, get the house 
ready, and purchase furniture. His Emi- 
nence, Cardinal Francis 
Archbishop Los Angeles, gave the Bene- 
dictines cordial welcome his arch- 
diocese. The Sisters returned several 
weeks later, and Sunday, August 24, 
the formal departure took place. 

St. Benedict says his Holy Rule: 
“Let the brethren who are about 
sent journey commend themselves 
the prayers all the brethren and 
the abbot.” Sunday afternoon, there- 
fore, after Pontifical Vespers had been 
sung the choir chapel, Sister Augusta, 
followed the five Sisters who were 
accompany her (six others had gone 
ahead) approached the sanctuary and 
knelt before Abbot Cuthbert. first 
took the foundation cross, the corpus 
which had been purchased Rome 
Castel Gondolfo and blessed our Holy 
Father Pope Pius XII when Mother 
Alfred and Sister Augusta had audi- 
ence with him during the jubilee year, 
1950. Father Abbot said over the fol- 
lowing touching prayer: 
Thee, almighty Father, eternal God, 


deign bless this cross, that may 
salutary remedy for the human race. 
May strengthen faith, perfect good 
works, and aid the redemption souls. 
May comfort, protect, and guard 
gainst the cruel attacks the enemy.” 
then handed Sister Augusta, 
kneeling the altar steps, with the 
words: “Receive the cross the Lord 
pledge His blessing your labours 
the new vineyard, and proclaim the 
doctrine the Crucified word and 
deed.” Next, gave her copy the 
Holy Rule saying: “Receive the Rule 
which has sanctified our Fathers, and ob- 
serve faithfully the rule your life.” 
Then presented her with the breviary 
saying: this Psalter and sing 
the praises the Lord, and meditate 
His law day and night.” 

The special prayers for those going 
journey followed immediately. 
them Father Abbot asked God direct 
those departing the way peace and 
happiness, and send the Archangel 
Raphael accompany them. The pray- 
ers recall the Biblical journeys Abraham 
the Old Testament and the Magi 
the New, and their successful termination. 
The last prayer appeal St. Bene- 
dict protect the travelers and intercede 
for them. After this ceremony the en- 
tire community filed out the chapel 
the front porch the convent, where 
pictures were taken. Afterward, while 
everyone joined singing the Salve Regi- 
na, the car carrying the California pioneers 
drove away. 

August 28, the feast St. Augustine 
and nameday Sister Augusta, the 
Reverend Francis Broderick, O.S.B., vice- 
president Mount St. Scholastica Col- 
lege, who had been charge parish 
San Diego during the summer, offered 
the first High Mass St. Lucy’s Priory. 
All the Sisters from the six California 
missions were present. came from 
Azusa (two miles from Glendora), Bald- 
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win Park (ten miles from Glendora), and 
the four schools near San Diego. 
November 22, feast St. Cecilia, the 
Most Reverend Timothy Manning, Aux- 
iliary Bishop Los Angeles, blessed the 
chapel, houses, and grounds. 

The Sisters who teach Azusa and 
Baldwin Park are living temporarily 
St. Lucy’s Priory and commute daily 
their respective schools. This arrange- 
ment makes possible say the Divine 
Office choir and carry the regular 
monastic schedule the new convent. 
St. Lucy’s will remain dependent pri- 
ory until the next meeting the General 
Chapter the Congregation St. Scho- 
lastica. the General Chapter votes 
that may become independent priory, 
and Rome approves the decision, St. 
Lucy’s may then elect prioress and erect 
its own novitiate. would also become 
automatically member the Congrega- 
tion St. Scholastica. This was the pro- 
cedure followed with the foundation 
Mexico City, the first daughter house, 
opened 1944, and made indepen- 
dent priory with the name St. Bene- 
dict’s Convent 1950. 

Probably new foundation was ever 
made without labor and difficulties. 
not easy leave one’s community and 
toastrange land. the other hand, 
pioneers any field cannot but experi- 
ence certain joy and satisfaction 
blazing new trails. When one work- 
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ing the Lord’s vineyard, this joy 
spiritualized and increased hundredfold 
the knowledge that the objective 
spread God’s kingdom and win souls 
for Christ. singular privilege 
found new Benedictine family, where 
the Divine Office will chanted every 
day and where, the School the Lord’s 
Service, the Benedictine tradition four- 
teen centuries will continued. After 
the distraction and excitement that neces- 
sarily accompany the foundation new 
house have passed away, the Benedictine 
peace will settle down over the convent, 
and the rhythm prayer and work, 
work and prayer, will permeate it. Thus 
the summa quies, most perfect quiet- 
ness,” which Mabillon says require- 
ment for every monastic institution, will 
eventually found here, and Newman’s 
description Benedictine life will 
true St. Lucy’s was the medieval 
monasteries about which was writing. 
says consisted “in having wants, 
which the supply was not close hand; 
the admirari; having neither hope 
nor fear anything below; daily pray- 
er, daily bread, and daily work, one day 
being just like another, except that 
was one step nearer than the day just 
gone that great Day, which would 
swallow all days, the day everlast- 
ing rest” (Newman, Essays and Sketches, 
vol. 245). 
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The Measure Modern Music 


HIS paper attempt evaluate 

the most significant trends the 
music the first half the present cen- 
tury discovering the aims each 
these trends and squaring them with 
the basic principles defined philosophy. 
Given the purpose behind any human 
action, have the key the ultimate 
value that action. The quickest way 
examination the aims, conscious un- 
conscious, its composers. 

Any study immediately preceding 
fifty years must necessarily somewhat 
superficial and hypothetical. The gather- 
ing speed which characterizes our century 
complicates analysis. the same time 
does simplify the problem evaluation. 
possible find many comprehensive 
and thorough accounts contemporary 
music. 

For several reasons, scholastic philoso- 
phy has been used basis for this 
study. The antiquity this school, 
founded Aristotle and preced- 
ing the more modern and dissenting 
Rousseau, Kant and Neitzsche, likewise 
the growing importance assuming 
modern thought, makes this choice seem 
reasonable. Moreover, Copland, Hinde- 
mith, Ewen, Saminsky, Stravinsky, and 
Pahlen, mention few the latest and 
more important critical writers, have 
come more and more base their judg- 
ments principles clarified such 
Jacques Maritain and 
Father Leonard Callahan. Having sought 
everywhere else for the recipe for beauty, 
art looking last for the 
secret where may found: the ob- 


servance laws inherent the idea 
beauty itself. 

What has philosophy with music? 
The things men and make are the re- 
flection and the product their philoso- 
phy. Therefore philosophy interest- 
defining the principles that give 
these works direction well the norms 
which their success judged. 
Philosophy, other words, interested 
the “why” and “what” art; but the 
artist himself. Father Callahan thus de- 
fines the province philosophy with re- 
gard art: 

Each the fine arts has its technical 
foundations which are matters rule 
and precept; while all them depend 
upon certain universal laws dictated 
the nature beauty and there 
vast degree elasticity; each artist has 
his own manner realizing his ideal, 
and proceeds this task the fashion 
suggested his own genius and the 
need the work before him. Strict 
adherence rule will carry him but 
little way towards his goal unless 
follows the free and spontaneous 
promptings that love beauty resi- 
dent his soul, which the rule 

The end all the fine arts, according 
Aristotle, serve “that rational enjoy- 
ment ideal employment leisure which 
the man culture and elevation delights 
in.” Callahan sums the whole end 
art one word: beauty. 

What this beauty which the goal 
all art, and arrived such devious 
ways that can attained means of, 
and spite inferior false system 
form art? Does exist only the 


is 
it, ‘a 
ill 
st- 


intuition the artist, something 
objective admitting analysis? 
the product cause mental emo- 
tional excitation? surface and un- 
essential accident hidden the 
very essence things? Beauty the or- 
der natural perfection being 
manifesting itself the intellect, but 
through the senses. not ar- 
rived abstraction and calculation 
scientific truth. And yet, because 
analyzed and explained certain ex- 
tent. The joy gives not bound 
with possession. “Beauty,” says St. Tho- 
mas, “is that which gives pleasure 
sight.” Callahan points out, the ex- 
pression beauty must “in manner 
perceptible man.” the other hand, 
Aristotle requires certain education 
the beholder, implying that beauty not 
the mind him who apprehends but 
the essence things themselves. 

Another aspect beauty seen its 
relation truth which considered the 
aim art. Carlyle put it, Fine 
Arts divorcing themselves from truth are 
quite certain fall mad, they not 
All real art the disimprisoned 
soul Rodin calls that ugly 
art which false lying. Much has 
been said about the distinction that must 
maintained between the artist such 
and the artist man. Beauty objec- 
tive, and yet there such intimate 
association between the man and the 
things makes that the value work 
art depends, far more than generally 
realized, upon the unity and direction 
the artist’s whole appetitive faculty, upon 
his sincerity. quote Maritain: 

every faculty desire and emo- 
tion the artist not fundamentally 
rectified and exalted the line 
beauty, whose transcendence and im- 
materiality are superhuman, human 
life, the humdrum activity the sen- 


ses, and the routine art itself, will 
degrade his 
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The story music the twentieth 
century the story search. com- 
mon with painting, poetry, and the other 
arts music felt inevitable reaction 
from sensate art that had declined al- 
most unto death. The technical intrica- 
cies involved the search for new modes 
musical expression gave rise many 
strange, even weird experiments which 
the true meaning beauty was all but 
lost sight of, was considered all. 


the beginning the century art was 
sounding the extreme depths material- 
ism and its attendant 
Music imitates the passions and emo- 
tions man and purges him disor- 
der his own emotions his enjoyment 
the beauty the imitation. com- 
posers sought cause emotional states, 
emotional exaltation, can only 
result, not end art. Emile 
Clermont wrote 1919: 

What now seek from art the 
Greeks sought from something quite 
different, sometimes from wine, most 
often from the celebration mysteries; 
frenzy, and intoxication.‘ 

Composers could only succeed, course, 
lowering the artistic value what they 
wrote, for pure music, when not 
coupled with another art mode ex- 
pression, has vocabulary with which 
shape thought, degrade. can 
only elevate has beauty, disappoint 
lacks beauty. 

Following the same principle “art 
for art’s sake” but another extreme, 
music shared with painters and poets 


frantic and often misguided groping 


absolute values. This hunger for the 
absolute has characterized increasingly 
the music later decades and seems 
point the advent idealistic culture 
such produced the wonderful art the 
Middle Ages. But early the century 
was too often misdirected into surreal- 
ism, throwing off balance the proper pro- 
portion reason and inspiration that 
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should obtain the making work 
art. Composers have found this mys- 
terious quest the absolute exhilarating 
and exciting high degree. While urg- 
ing them their exploration, Maritain 
warns the dangers they must face who 
make their art pass what calls “the 
frontiers the writes: 


order contemporary art exist 
abstract art, discarding every con- 
dition determining its existence 
the human subject, have arro- 
gate itself the aseity God. 
require abstract art like 
curve its asymptote, without re- 
jecting the servitudes its human 
estate, but ceaselessly overcomingthem, 
straining its created bonds the 
extreme limit elasticity, require 
realize more fully its radical 
spirituality.® 
this same time tonality, was 

originally conceived, least, arose out 
the expressionist’s need for maximum 
resources. ‘The most dissonant inter- 
vals were sought express the extreme 
emotional tension surrealistic subject 
matter directly possible, “eliminat- 
says Krenek, associ- 
ations, all non-essential elements, and 
all the ornaments re- 
volutionary aversion for all the establish- 
laws music, including those inherent 
the very materials used, shocked and 
alienated the unsophisticated listener. 
The only claim beauty was certain 
mathematical order the arrangement 
tones. But the arbitrary use unrelent- 
ing dissonance made any such order 
extremely difficult apprehension. Such 
“music,” remarks Ernst Krenek, its some- 
what desperate defender, intended 
create concentration insight, 


instead amusement and absent-minded- 


Philosophy silent when comes 
evaluating means and method achiev- 
ing beauty, being content beauty ob- 
tained. But unrestrained and arbitra- 


use dissonance that the face 
nature,” use Hindemith’s words, can 
proved ineffectual produce art. 
Composers may talk glibly 
tion from nature” and “bending the tonal 
material the will the composer.” 
Nature’s laws are flouted the expense 
work’s being art; that is, ordained 
serve man’s love beauty manner 
connatural him. Music must address 
itself the mind through the ear. “And 
the continues Hindemith, “hears 
simple ratios beautiful and correct 

common preoccupation all com- 
posers the early nineties was the search 
for new materials and new means ex- 
pression. was probably far 
from being alone demanding the 
maker piece music “only that 


The reaction against emotionalism that 
set little later reflected the title 
piece extravagant dissonance that 
found its way Carnegie Hall the 
early The composer, George 
Antheil, explains thus: 

The words “‘Ballet Mecanique” were 
brutal, contemporary, hard-boiled, 
symbolic the spiritual exhaustion, 
the super-athletic, non-sentimental pe- 
riod commencing the “Long Armis- 

Ravel gives more evidence how some 
composers had lost their sense direc- 
tion. complained his contempora- 
ries: 

not understand the arguments 
those composers who tell that 
the music our time must ugly 
because gives expression ugly 
age. Why does ugly age need ex- 
pression? And what left music 

the end the thirties, with another 
World War darkening the horizon, com- 
posers had come realize that modern 
music was isolating itself its own detri- 
ment. The causes this isolation are 
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easy determine. Perhaps the most 
comprehensive them can expressed 
the one word dissonance, which, ac- 
cording Stravinsky, always carries with 
certain odor sinfulness. Ours has 
been called the “age dissonance.” 
Krenek would put the blame for this lack 
understanding between the composer 
and listener the latter’s dull ears. 
Yet inconsistent, for also wants 
know: 

not precisely the unsurpassed 
privilege music appeal directly 
the feelings the listener without 
any detour understanding and 


thought, and thus open the kingdom 
art the intellectually unschooled 


Much could said about the contro- 
versy over the comparative roles reason 
and inspiration the composition 
music. Both are important and neces- 
sary, but the proper order and propor- 
tion. The over-emphasis one the 
other, far more than any deficiency the 
part contemporary audiences, has been 
responsible for the isolation contempora- 
music. When reason rules the ex- 
pense inspiration the listener left 
cold, deprived what has right 
seek from art, certain illusion that lifts 
him out himself and brings about 
catharsis his emotions. Since comes 
from the head the sensibilities the 
technically gigantic composer, much con- 
temporary music can appeal only the 
head sensibilities the equally pro- 
ficient listener. The artist must 
love with what doing beauty 
become connatural him and flow 
from his work. must come from his 
heart. the other hand, logic, truth, 
and even real beauty are sacrificed when 
not only the material but also the laws 
governing the work are sought for 
blind subservience inspiration. 


The insincerity much the music 
written during the period between the 
two great wars began give way 
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honest attempt seriousness purpose 
and truth the middle the fifth 
decade. George Antheil wrote then: 
have just emerged from 
great stylist period, where style was 
everything and content nothing 
far human meaning concerned, 

... That the trouble with the entire 

between-the-wars period; has been 

too terribly pre-occupied with what 
the French very appropriately termed 

“facade” and less effectively call 

Everything de- 

pends upon the exterior decor. Nothing 

depends the inner heart. And now, 
today, having almost passed through 
two the greatest wars history, the 
human heart beginning find the 
music this period singularly lack- 
All artists professedly aim truth, ex- 
cept when the fashion belittle and 
deny that basic need the human intel- 
lect. But our present-day mentality, 
formed conflicting and false philoso- 
phies, has not always the ability nor the 
cleanness heart necessary under- 
stand the vision truth. 

Music has somewhat grown out the 
idea that the cult beauty has other 
purpose than itself. Art language, 
and the expression the aspirations and 
emotions the artist logical result 
the practice art. From the begin- 
ning romanticism self-expression was 
also the conscious, ultimate aim the 
artist. Rachmaninoff typical many 
others the romantic and post-romantic 
period when says: 


try make music speak simply 
and directly that which heart 
pose music because must give ex- 
pression feelings, just talk 
because must give utterance 


Self-expression may achieve great music 
the self expressed big enough. But 
the makers the great music the past 
have usually had some higher aim 
the motive their work. Besides, 
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thoven, Schubert, Mozart and many 
others have written music that expressed 
feelings and experiences entirely foreign 
their state mind the time com- 
position. 

movement win back the estranged 
listener simplifying the too great com- 
plexities technique and sentiment gain- 
momentum the early thirties. 
the same time composers became aware 
higher motive for their art than mere 
self-expression. Aaron Copland says that 
simplicity and directness were sought 
satisfy the artist’s healthy desire find 
his deepest feelings reflected his fellow 
man. Like Schumann would send 
forth light into the human heart. Such 
disinterestedness, may remember, 
contained the very definition art. 
The primary end the artist, then, the 
expression the beauty sees such 
way that other men may share his ex- 
perience it. The renewed interest 
and use folk music source material 
and inspiration was quite line with 
this tendency toward cultural health. 

The ideal contemporary music the 
beginning the second world war 
the work Carlos Chavez, the 
Mexican composer: 


has faced his music almost all 
the major problems modern music; 
the overthrow Germanic ideals, the 
objectification sentiment, the use 
folk material its relation national- 
ism, the intricate rhythms, the linear 
opposed vertical writing, the 
specifically sound images. 
music that belongs entirely our 
own age. propounds problems, 
substitute for living but manifes- 
tation life. clear and clean 
sounding, without shadows softness. 
Here contemporary music ever 
there was 


The rise dictatorial states and rulers 
and the intense nationalism occasioned 
the war made music the more less 


dignified servitor the people. The 
noblest aim that Lazare Saminsky can 
conceive for the music the future 
that the so-called “populists” 
music, return the social-romantic 
creed the early nineteenth century 
But Maritain, while upholding the bene- 
fits attachment the nation that 
political and territorial, warns that 
metaphysical and religious devotion 
the nation that would enslave art and 
expose the danger death. 


Everyone admits that our century has 
produced music equal that Bach. 
Musicians all camps are coming 
agree that whatever has been written 
since his time will written must 
measured against his standard perfec- 
tion. There something significant 
the fact that held higher esteem 
now, two hundred years after his death, 
than was his lifetime. Pahlen 
asked 1949: 

Had the unassuming St. Thomas or- 
ganist been far ahead his time? 
are yearning much for the 
mysticism and profundity expressed 
his 

consummate genius alone responsible 
for the stature Bach? And what 
the music the ages preceding Bach, the 
lofty plain building the summit 
which Modern scholars are clear- 
ing away the falsehood and ignorance that 
have obscured the Middle Ages for 
long, and the purity and exalted beauty 
its music stands revealed. If, accord- 
ing Callahan, the supreme mission 
art raise the mind the contempla- 
tion the highest values, perhaps Pahlen 
has the answer the steadily lifting 
aspirations our day’s art. speaks 
medieval art: 


its greatest creations was dedi- 
cated From that fact drew 
its strength, that was its strength. 
Inspired thoughts the divine, 
pondered eternity. Modern art de- 
dicated man. His emotions and 
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passions are its motive power. That 

why can never greater than 

But even that much— 
very much.” 

The twentieth century opened 
optimistic and serene world. But art was 
disturbed and troubled, its uneasiness 
prophetic the cataclysms come. 
Midway the century society that 
troubled with almost desperate fear, 
and art finding its way peace. May 
hope that art still prophetic? 
course, music still searching and striv- 
ing. has not yet learned use 
efficient manner the directness and simplic- 
ity has come value. But those who 
have grown maturity with the century 
find its music settling the middle course 
where just measure found. 
Prokofieff, the enfant terrible Paris 
the twenties, writes the early forties: 

strive for greater simplicity and 
more melody. course, have used 
dissonance time, but there has 
been too much dissonance. Bach used 
dissonance good salt for his music. 
Others applied pepper, seasoned the 
dishes more and more highly, till all 
healthy appetites were sick and until 
the music was nothing but pepper. 
think society has enough that. 
want simpler, less complicated emo- 
tional state, and dissonance once again 
relegated its proper place one 
element music, contingent prin- 
cipally upon the meeting the melodic 


tendency toward contemplativeness 
has been revealed European music, 
especially since the second World War. 
Composers are trying break down the 
barrier between tonality and atonality. 
Without abandoning what they have 
learned from the more violent methods 
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the way technique and freedom, 
they are careful preserve the elementa- 
principles tonality, appeal direct- 
the listener, and keep their own 
personal and national characteristics 
while remaining open outside con- 
temporary influences. Modern music 
finding itself. cannot become com- 
pletely established any style until the 
era which lives discovers its true 
mind and its true end. But the musical 
signs the times give hope. 
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With Other Benedictine Sisters 


BETHLEHEM, CONNECTICUT 


The Right Rev. Dom Germain Cozien, 
Abbot Solesmes, accompanied the 
Very Rev. Dom Pierre Doyere, Prior 
St. Paul-de-Wisques, were visitors the 
monastery Regina Laudis early 
September. The Abbot celebrated ponti- 
Mass for the solemn consecration 
and perpetual profession Donna An- 
selm September The nuns the 
Abbey Ste. Cecile, Solesmes, had sent 
special host for Donna Anselm’s com- 
munion this Mass, token frater- 
nal charity. 


November, the Right Rev. Ignatius 
Esser, Abbot St. Meinrad’s, presided 
the solemn investiture Sister Lau- 
rance and the profession 
Sister James. the feast St. Eliza- 
beth, Abbot Ignatius blessed the new 
bakery, which under the patronage 
this saint. 

Other Benedictine guests the past 
few months include Dom Hubert van Zel- 
ler Downside, who preached retreat 
small group his friends; Dom Le- 
once Crenier and Brother Patrick Web- 
ster from Martinique, who spent Thanks- 
giving the chaplain’s house; and the 
Very Rev. Leo von Rudloff, who was 
route Rome where will blessed 
Abbot Dormition Abbey Jeru- 
salem. 


Rev. Mother Decora Kaliher, Sister 
Maximine Firner, and Sister Mary Mark 
Braun attended the convention the 
Catholic Hospital Association Cleve- 
land, May 26-29. 


reception ceremony held June 
26, the Most Rev. Lambert Hoch, 
Bishop Bismarck, invested five novices 
with the Benedictine habit: Sister Gordon 
Barnard, Sister David Sanborn, Sister 
Lois Ayers, Sister Agnes Doll, and Sister 
Kathryn Zimmer. 

July was profession day for nine 
young Sisters. Those who made perpe- 
tual vows were Sister Rita Miller, Sisters 
Magdalen and Michele Heck, and Sister 
Gertrude Berger; those making tempora- 
vows were Sister Marianne Schaff, 
Sister Andre Sister Joseph 
Dukard, Sister Eileen Vandeberghe, and 
Sister Michael Kaliher. 

Sisters from the Convent the An- 
nunciation taught more than thirty 
religious vacation schools, and group 
also cooked for the Catholic Boys’ Camp 
Lake Metigoshe. They are now teach- 
ing Saturdays the parishes River- 
dale and Underwood, well those 
parishes where they have schools. 

Sister Hermina Fleischacker and Sister 
Juetta Barry attended the convention 
the Catholic Audio-Visual Education 
Association Chicago and the National 
Congress for Religious Notre Dame 
August. 

The community car, with Sister Boze- 
na, subprioress, and Sister Barbara Ann 
Gehrke, driver, took Prioresses and Sis- 
ters representing the communities St. 
Benedict, St. Paul, Sacred Heart, St. 
Scholastica, and St. Bede, the Benedic- 
tine Sisters’ Centennial held St. Marys, 
Pennsylvania, August. 

Sisters attended the summer sessions 
Marquette and Loyola universities, 
College St. Benedict, College St. 
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Catherine, and Dickinson Teachers Col- 
lege. number also attended insti- 
tute plainchant held St. Paul’s 
Priory. Sister Dorothea Goeb was grant- 
her degree from the College St. 
Benedict with major Latin. 

Sister Emmanuel Feist again study- 
ing Creighton University School 
Pharmacy. Sister Madonna Wagendorf 
Springfield, Ill. Sister Gemma Peters, 
Sister Marianne Schaff, Sister Eileen 
Vandeberghe, and Sister Michael Kali- 
her are St. Paul’s Priory while studying 
the College St. Catherine. 


Bristow, VIRGINIA 


June the annual retreat was con- 
ducted the Rev. Adalbert Bucher 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey. 

Rev. Mother Claudia Garey was elect- 
Prioress June 21, succeed Mother 
Rita Nolte. 

Mother Claudia and her secretary, Sis- 
ter Ethelreda, attended the Religious 
Congress held Notre Dame August. 

Summer classes extension were held 
the mother house, under the direction 
St. Vincent’s College, Latrobe, Pa. 
The Rev. Oliver Grosselin, rector the 
seminary, taught philosophy, and the 
Rev. Egbert Donovan, headmaster St. 
Vincent’s Preparatory School, taught 
education. 

July Sister Bernard Hozier 
Portsmouth, Va., made triennial vows. 

Sister Pauline and Sister Carmel taught 
religious vacation schools Ashland, 
Va., and Bowling Green, Va. Sister 
Liguori and Sister Rosemary taught 
Martinsville, and Sister Anselma 
and Sister Dolores conducted vacation 
classes St. Benedict’s Richmond. 

Attending the American Benedictine 
Academy meetings August were Sister 
Inez and Sister Helen, Psychology and 
Education Section Belmont Abbey; 
Sister Antoinette and Sister Mechtilde, 
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Sacred Studies Section St. Meinrad’s 
Abbey. 


Rev. Mother Carmelita, Prioress Gene- 
ral the Congregation Benedictine 
Sisters Perpetual Adoration, and Sister 
DePazzi, Counselor General, attended 
the first National Congress Religious 
the United States, held the 
Notre Dame, Aug. 9-13. 

Aug. 10, ten postulants were wel- 
comed the mother house: Lenora 
Black, Boston, Mass.; Marjorie McMa- 
nus, Seattle, Wash.; Josephine Sanchez, 
Albuquerque, Mex.; Ellen Siver, Arn- 
prior, Ont., Canada; Margaret Truland, 
Lancaster, N.H.; Mary Ellen Loughrin, 
Chicago, Irma Pittroff, Chicago, 
Louise Kuborn, Kaukauna, Wis.; Geral- 
dine St. Paul, Minn.; Marion 
Ambrose, Johnson Creek, Wis. Victoria 
Haceh Harvey, entered Sept. 

August 15, the Right Rev. Abbot 
Primate Bernard Kaelin honored the 
Clyde community with visit. was 
accompanied the Right Rev. Stephen 
Schappler, Abbot Conception Abbey. 

Sister Hildelita and Sister 
Sales represented the Benedictine Ador- 
ers the Sacred Studies Section the 
American Benedictine Academy, St. 
Meinrad Abbey, St. Meinrad, Ind., Aug. 
19-21. 

Mother Loyola, Prioress Holy 
Spirit Convent (Kansas City) and Sister 
Augustine, Novice Mistress Clyde, 
made the retreat for Benedictine Mothers 
St. Benedict’s Convent, St. Joseph, 
Minn., early September. 

Rev. Mother Carmelita, accompanied 
Mother Thiadildis, attended the first 
International Congress Mothers Gene- 
ral Pontifical Religious Congregations 
held Rome, Sept. 11-15, under the 
auspices the Sacred Congregation 
Religious. 

Investment and profession services were 
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the feast St. Placid, Oct. 
Postulants Sarah Galvez Tucson, Ariz., 
Angeline Sanchez Albuquerque, 
Mex., and Mary Boylan Staten Island, 
N.Y., were clothed the habit. Novices 
Mercedes Lauer Detroit, Mich., Loy- 
ola Valdez Jara, Colo., Marianne 
Drew Waukegan, Laurice Luetke- 
meyer Freeburg, Mo., and Rita Dow- 
ney Kansas City, Mo., became, re- 
spectively, Sister Nicola, Sister Anita, 
Sister Materna, Sister Benita, and Sister 
Clarita, upon profession temporary 
vows. Sister Aloysia Gorman Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., made perpetual vows this 
time. 

Six postulants were welcomed Oct. 
Susanna Cramer, Arlington, Va., 
Archangel Presta, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Barbara Cavanaugh, Chicago, Julia 
Roche, Arlington Heights, Helen 
Gillespie, Moncton, N.B., Canada, and 
Virgin Lehan, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Oct. the feast the Holy Rosary, 
the Legion Mary from Omaha, Nebr., 
accompanied two priests, visited the 
chapels and participated Vespers, the 
outdoor procession with the Blessed 
Sacrament, Rosary, and Benediction. 

Oct. 19, pilgrimage more than 
sixty men and women from the parish 
Our Lady Sorrows, Kansas City, 
Mo., visited Clyde. 

The printery recently issued new 
booklet, Pius Pope the Eucharist. 
the early part November the Cere- 
monial for the Consecration Virgins, ac- 
cording the Roman Pontifical, was 
published pamphlet form prepara- 
tion for the Consecration held Nov. 16. 

large group from St. John’s Parish, 
Kansas City, Mo., assisted Vespers and 
Benediction, after visiting the chapels and 
other places interest the convent. 


Some 300 Boy Scouts assisted Mass 
offered for them the Adoration Chapel, 


Sunday, May 18. the same day an- 
other Mass was offered the Sorrowful 
Mother Chapel missionary priest 
from Africa. 

number newly ordained priests 
who had served the Sanctuary during 
their years study St. Mary the 
Lake Seminary offered Mass the Sanc- 
tuary Perpetual Adoration and gave 
their blessing the Sisters individually 
expression their gratitude for the 
privilege taking part the services 
the Sanctuary and for their share the 
prayers the Sisters. One the special 
assignments the Sisters this Sanctu- 
ary pray for the priests the Arch- 
diocese and for those preparing for the 
priesthood the nearby seminary. 

June 26, seventy-seven women 
group pilgrimage from Milwaukee spent 
the day the Mundelein Sanctuary, ob- 
serving full day recollection. 

The Abbot Primate, accompanied 
the newly blessed Abbot Richard Felix 
Benet Lake, Wis., was visitor 
Aug. 

Mother Mildred, and 
companion Sister participated the Con- 
secration Virgins the mother house 
Clyde, Nov. 16. 

The feast St. Cecilia, Nov. 22, was 
the occasion for the blessing the new 
Aeolian Skinner pipe organ recently in- 
stalled. His Eminence, Samuel Cardinal 
Stritch, blessed the instrument and later 
gave solemn Benediction. sacred con- 
cert was played Dom Edmund Kestel 
Conception Abbey, while Dom Maur 
Burbach, also Conception, was com- 
mentator. 


Tucson, 


day recollection for men, sponsor- 
one the parishes the city 
Pentecost Sunday, was conducted the 
Rev. Edward Edwards, S.V.D. 

Nov. 16, one hundred and forty 
women from St. Ambrose Parish took 
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part day recollection directed 
Father Edwards. 

Two Sisters from Christ the King Con- 
vent participated the ceremony 
Consecration Virgins the mother 
house Clyde Nov. 16. 

The community Tucson privileged, 
among the four priories the Clyde 
Congregation, have the laity keep 
adoration the Blessed Sacrament all 
day every day. 

The Rev. George Connelly, chap- 
lain the Sisters, was recently invested 
Secular Oblate Novice the Bene- 
dictine Order. 


City, Missouri 


The Rev. Patrick Cummins Concep- 
tion Abbey conducted day recollec- 
tion for the Secular Oblates Holy 
Spirit Chapel May 25, with ninety-five 
participating. 

Among the visitors the Sanctuary 
during June was group from Brazil, 
who had come Kansas City for the or- 
dination one their relatives the 
priesthood. 

More than two thousand people par- 
ticipated the Eucharistic Procession 
held Corpus Christi evening. The 
Most Rev. Edwin O’Hara, accompani- 
some forty members the clergy, 
carried the Blessed Sacrament and gave 
the sermon for the occasion. 

The feast the Immaculate Heart 
Mary, Aug. 22, was observed Holy 
Hour Reparation noon and 
The services were conducted 
the Rev. Charles Mullen, S.J. 

Mother Loyola, Prioress, participat- 
Clyde Nov. 16. 

Another monthly Holy Hour, conduct- 
the Rev. Bernard Sause St. Bene- 
dict’s Abbey, has been added the ever- 
growing number held Holy Spirit 
Chapel for the laity. 

Nov. marked outstanding spirit- 
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ual achievement the community 
Kansas City, when His Excellency, Bishop 
O’Hara, bestowed fidelity badges 230 
men who had qualified for the award 
having completed seven, five, three, 
one year fidelity nocturnal adora- 
tion. 


Aug. 20, Mother Hildegard, foun- 
dress St. Gertrude’s Convent, and her 
two pioneer companions, Sister Clara and 
Sister Cecilia, solemnly renewed their 
vows after sixty years religious 
the same day Sister Anna, subprioress, 
and Sister Elizabeth celebrated the Gol- 
den Jubilee their profession. 

The community making plans for 
new high-school building replace the 
old convent which has been used for 
school purposes. 

Mother Eugenia, Prioress, and Sister 
Aquinas, Novice Mistress, attended the 
National Conference for Religious 
Notre Dame August. 

Sister Alfreda and Sister Ildephonse 
participated the Library Section the 
American Benedictine Academy held 
St. Meinrad Abbey. 

Sister Augustine and Sister Imelda ac- 
companied group pupils the YCS 
convention held St. Benedict’s, Mt. 
Angel, Ore. 

the fourth annual Catholic North- 
west High School Press Conference 
Gonzaga University, Spokane, Oct. 17-18, 
Sister Alfreda conducted round table 
discussion “Writing Catholic.” 
Nov. the Lewis-Clark Hotel 
Lewiston, Idaho, Sister 
cipated meeting regional writers 
the Northwest. 

Sister Martina and Sister Cornelia at- 
tended the Catholic Hospital Association 
Conference Sacred Heart Hospital, 
Spokane, Wash. Sister Mildred and Sis- 
ter Perpetua were present the meeting 
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Covincton, Kentucky 


Sister Clara, who celebrated her fiftieth 
anniversary religious profession 
July 11, died Sept. 20. Other Sisters 
who shared her anniversary celebration 
were Sister Cecilia, Sister Flora, and Sis- 
ter Blandina. 

Religious vacation schools were con- 
ducted the Sisters Covington the 
following places: Falmouth, Hazard, and 
Minerva, Ky.; LaJunta, Cheraw, Rocky 
Ford, and Swink, Colo. Approximately 
620 children were under instruction 
these schools, and fifty-five were prepared 
for their first Communion. 

Delegates the Vocation Institute 
held Notre Dame July were Sister 
Ursula, Novice and Sister 
Carmella. 

The following Sisters completed re- 
quirements for higher degrees during sum- 
mer sessions: Sister Carla and Sister Im- 
maculata, Xavier University Cincin- 
nati; Sister Mary Teresa, Sister Mary 
Lawrence, and Sister Walburg, Catholic 
University America, Washington, D.C. 

attendance the first National 
Congress Religious Notre Dame were 
Rev. Mother Domitilla and Sister Irmina. 

Sister Mary DeSales accompanied 
Mother Domitilla St. Marys, Pa., for 
the centennial celebration August. 

The annual two-day session the 
Teachers Institute the Benedictine 
Sisters Covington was held Aug. 18-19 
Villa Madonna Academy. “Religion 
the Core the Curriculum” was the 
theme, with one day devoted elementa- 
and one day secondary education. 

member the Exploratory and 
Planning Committee the Catholic 
Audio-Visual Educators, Sister Teresita, 
accompanied Sister Wendelin, attend- 
their meeting Chicago Nov. 

Sister Irmina and Sister Judith, dele- 


gates from Villa Madonna College and 
Holy Cross High School, respectively, 
attended the Southern Regional Meeting 
the Catholic Education Association 
Nov. 29, and that the Southern Asso- 
ciation Colleges and Universities, Dec. 
both which were held Memphis. 

Sister Julitta and Sister Celeste were 
among the representatives Villa Ma- 
donna College the Nov. meeting 
the Church-Related Colleges Ken- 
tucky Lexington. Sister Irmina has 
been appointed membership the 
Executive Committee that association. 


MINNESOTA 


Rev. Mother Blandina accompanied 
Rev. Mother Jerome Sacred Heart 
Convent, Yankton, S.D., the Benedic- 
dictine Centennial St. Marys, Pa., 
August. 

new grade school opened Osseo, 
Minn., September staffed five 
teachers. 

Sister Lioba, Mistress Novices, ac- 
companied Mother Blandina the 
National Congress Religious Notre 
Dame August. 

eight-rank Kilgen pipe organ was 
installed the chapel this fall. will 
blessed January. 

new root cellar was completed and 
blessed This cellar will supply 
the needs the four institutions 
Crookston. 

Mother Blandina was present the 
dedication ceremonies the new Nurses’ 
Home Pierre, 

The school and convent Red Lake 
Falls, Minn., Crookston’s oldest mission, 
were replaced two new modern build- 
ings this fall. Many the Sisters at- 
tended the dedication and blessing cere- 
monies. 

Junior professed Sisters spent Christ- 
mas vacation the mother house, 
the custom, where they received instruc- 
tions from the chaplain, the Rev. Roger 
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Schoenbechler, O.S.B., daily help 
Gregorian Chant and the Divine Office 
from the choir directress, and final ad- 
dress from Mother Blandina. 


MINNESOTA 


With the opening 1952-53, several 
administrative and faculty changes were 
announced Mother Athanasius, presi- 
dent. Sister Ann Edward, former social 
director, became dean. Sister Maureen, 
who had been professor the psychol- 
ogy department, was appointed social 
director. Sister Rose, who having been 
released from responsibilities the 
dean, head the education department 
which includes both elementary and 
secondary programs. Sister Mary Charles 
was appointed instructor the area 
curriculum the elementary education 
program. Sister Donalda and Sister Ann 
Cecile were appointed the music de- 
partment. Dr. Angeline Wilcox acting 
head the English department the 
absence Sister Joselyn who complet- 
ing work her doctorate Fordham 
University. Sister Rita Marie became 
director the nursing department last 
spring. Sister Theofreda, who was for- 
merly professor the school nursing 
the Catholic University, was appointed 
coordinator clinical instructors St. 
Mary’s Hospital. 

Three members the Duluth Com- 
munity died during the past six months. 
Sister Inez, professor psychology the 
College, Sister.Gonzaga, parochial school 
teacher, and Sister Barbara, nurse. 

“The Role the Catholic Woman’s 
College Modern Society” was the 
theme the eleventh annual Faculty 
Institute held the College, Sept. 11-12. 
Mother Athanasius, president, keynoted 
the workshop with her address, 
ing Women Women.” panel the 
topic, “What St. Scholastica Has Con- 
tributed Life” was presented 
six graduates the College. 
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Fifteen hundred dollars was anonymous- 
donated for research equipment follow- 
ing broadcast the work done the 
local cancer research unit Sister Petra 
and Sister Agatha. 

Sister Brigetta’s article “Greater 
Integration School and Home” was 
published the Catholic School Fournal 
for November. 

Eleven young women were admitted in- 
the Order the Sisters St. Benedict 
investiture and reception ceremonies, 
The new novices are: Sister Michelle 
(Helen Dosh), Sister Virgene (Lucille La- 
Fond), Sister Mary Kristen (Genevieve 
Johnson), Sister Elmarie (Mary Ellen 
Leis), Sister Mary Catherine (Mary 
Shambour), Sister Elodie (Lucille Des- 
medt), Sister Sarah Ann (Nancy O’Mal- 
ley), Sister Verda Clare (June Echner), 
Sister Mary Richard (Margaret Boo), 
Sister Mary Joel (Barbara Wombacher), 
Sister Mary Andrew (Agnes 

The Sisters who were professed are: Sis- 
ter Thomasine Motherway, Sister Eusta- 
cia Tarnowski, Sister Luanne Monckton, 
Wagner, Sister Patricia 
Donahue, Sister Pauline Derocher, Sister 
Aurea Degnan, Sister Victoria Jobin, Sis- 
ter Mary Jude Gardiner, and Sister Scho- 
lastica Cooper. 

The following novices made their tri- 
ennial vows: Sister Christopher Pavlich, 
Sister Laurian Seppa, Sister Elise Horn, 
Sister Naomi Weygant, Sister Brendan 
Madden, Sister Margetta Turner, Sister 
Bertille Goblish, Sister Joyce Fournier, 
Sister Laurentia Doyle, Sister Madonna 
Dominichetti, Sister Vianney Schubitz, 
and Sister Kateri Little. 

Four Sisters the Order St. Bene- 
dict celebrated their golden jubilee. They 
are: Sister Brigetta, Sister Meinrad, Sis- 
ter Vincent, and Sister Agnes. 

Forty-five vacation schools were con- 
ducted the Benedictine Sisters through- 
out the Duluth diocese. Recently the 
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Sisters. opened another catechetical cen- 
ter Ely, Minn. Three Sisters have 
been released teach religion com- 
munity, approximately per cent 
Catholic. 

The College St. Scholastica was host 
the Minnesota Mathematical Association 
and the national meeting the American 
Medical Technology Association. 

Both the three-year and the degree pro- 
gram the field nursing was approved 
the National Nursing Association 
which has recently absorbed other ac- 
crediting associations the field nurs- 
ing. 

Sister Joselyn, English department, and 
Sister Helen Clare, nursing department, 
have been granted leaves absence for 
graduate work Fordham University 
and Catholic University America, re- 
spectively. 

The Cooperative Study for Catholic 
Women’s Colleges which Sister Digna 
national chairman has been active 
the West coast and the South. National 
and regional coordinators are meeting 
Mundelein College, Dec. complete 
arrangements for the National Catholic 
Educational Association meeting At- 
lantic City where the work the past 
year will presented panel. 

The local Benedictine Sisters have been 
active fighting the polio epidemic 
the northern part the state. Sister 
Edna, floor supervisor St. Mary’s His- 
pital, has been trained Sister Kenny. 

Glad Have Pension 
Plan,” article written Sister Loret- 
ta, administrator St. Mary’s Hospital 
was published Hospital Progress for 
December. Sister Carmel, chief medical 
technologist, attended institute 
Superficial Mycotic Infections sponsored 
the American Academy Dermatol- 
ogy last September. Sister Carmel was 
the only Sister attending the institute. 
eligible, one had recommend- 


fellow the American Academy 
Dermatology. 


Mother Rosamond, President the 
Congregation St. Benedict, Mother 
Loraine St. Paul Priory, Mother Carme- 
lita Minot, N.D., Sister Elaine 
Duluth, Minn., Sister Incarnata St. 
Joseph, Minn., and Sisters Bozena and 
Barbara Ann Bismarck stopped for 
Mass St. Bede’s Priory Aug. 16, en- 
route car St. Marys, Pa. Mother 
Ethel and Sister Helen Claire joined them 
attend the centenary celebration. 

Mother Ethel and Sister Sylvia attend- 
the Conference for Religious held 
Notre Dame August. 

Formal dedication the new St. Bene- 
dict Community Hospital Durand was 
held Aug. 24, with Bishop Treacy 
celebrating the Mass. The 42-bed struc- 
ture, financed the people the 
Durand area, and the Sisters St. Bede’s 
Priory with per cent government aid, 
was opened for occupancy Oct. 13. 
The former hospital was converted into 
home for retired women, known 
Marycrest. opened Nov. 

Four aspirants were admitted the 
postulant class Dec. with the pre- 
sentation the Benedictine medal. Doris 
Murphy, Ellsworth, Thelma Ilgen, Dur- 
and, Kathleen Heit, Arkansaw, and Mar- 
garet Michaud, Eau Claire, are the new 
postulants. 

The Rev. Jerome Palmer St. Mein- 
rad’s Abbey was appointed chaplain 
St. Bede’s Priory and assumed duties 
early September. will conduct the 
community retreats during the coming 
summer. 

Sister Laurice was elected president 
and Sister Karline secretary the Dioce- 
san Music Association their meeting 
last August. 

Sister Claire read paper entitled 
Fulgens Radiatur should mean 
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American Benedictines” the Social 
Science Section the American Bene- 
dictine Academy held Canon City, 
Colo., August. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Most Rev. Edward McMana- 
man, auxiliary Bishop Erie, officiated 
the ceremonies reception and pro- 
fession July The new novices were 
Sister Marie Corda (Sarah Boyle), Sister 
Ann Raymond (Ann Reynolds), Sister 
Mary Denis (Ann Marie Dymski), Sister 
Mary Damian (Mary Ann Krawiec), Sis- 
ter Adrian (Arvilla Weaver), Sister Ann 
Jane (Mary Margaret Raub). Those who 
made triennial vows were Sister Mary 
Louis Eichenlaub, Sister Alice Francis 
Obenrader, Sister Cecilia Sullivan, and 
Sister Mary Thomas Logan. 

Sisters enrolled summer sessions in- 
cluded Sister Marie Claire and Sister 
Alberta, New York University; Sister 
Mary Regina, Villanova; Sister Benita, 
Sister Marie Celine, and Sister Mary Jude, 
University Notre Dame; Sister Mary 
David, Sister Agnes Jean, Sister Mary 
Daniel, Rochester School Music; and 
Sister Martin and Sister Charles, DePaul 
University. 

Attending the Liturgical Week 
Cleveland were Sister Thomasine, Sister 
Josephine, Sister Sister Mary 
Michael, Sister Mary David, Sister Mary 
Esther, and Sister Jerome. 

The Right Rev. Denis Strittmatter, 
Archabbot St. Vincent’s, received the 
perpetual vows Sister Maura Sitterle, 
Sister Ruth Ann Zimmer, Sister Mary 
William Hoffman, and Sister Maureen 
Tobin Aug. 22. 

Many Sisters the Erie community 
joined with the Benedictines St. 
Marys, Pa., celebrate their centenary 
Aug. 19-20. 

The Right Rev. Richard Felix, first 
abbot Benet Lake, celebrated Mass 
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for the centenary. 

Postulants who entered the novitiate 
Sept. were Margaret Ferko, Bernadette 
Sullivan, Mary Conners, Theresa 
Kuzma, Ellen Niebling, Agnes Canella, 
Joan Chittister, and Irene Mando, 

Sister Patricia and Sister Bernadine 
presented papers guidance and mathe- 
matics the Diocesan Convention 


Oct. 10. 


FERDINAND, INDIANA 


June nineteen young Sisters made 
vows, and thirteen postulants were cloth- 
the habit. this group twenty 
were former students the Academy 
the Immaculate Conception. 

Three the newly professed were sent 
Sacred Heart Convent Hospital 
Yankton, S.D., for training, Sister Maura 
nurse, Sister Mary Placid 
anaesthetist, and Sister Mary Janet 
X-ray technician. 

June 25, the Rev. William Walker, 
O.S.B., chaplain since 1936, celebrated 
his twenty-fifth anniversary ordination 
the priesthood. 

St. Benedict’s Normal was conducted 
the workshop plan, with groups ar- 
ranged according primary, intermedi- 
ate, and upper grades. 

Sisters attended summer sessions also 
Jordan, Indianapolis; Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute; St. Louis University; 
University Notre Dame; and the Cath- 
olic University America. 

The Very Rev. Conrad Louis, rector 
St. Meinrad’s Seminary, preached the 
community retreat August 1-10. 

Two-hundred laywomen from southern 
Indiana made week-end retreat the 
Academy late August, under the direc- 
tion the Rev. Terence Stanton 
Marmion Abbey. 

Convent the Immaculate Concep- 
tion shared the duties host with St. 
Meinrad’s Abbey for the American Bene- 
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dictine Academy meetings held there 
late August. Sisters from thirteen differ- 
ent convents attended. 

The Rev. Oliver Kapsner St. John’s 
Abbey, who continuing work the 
Catholic University America and the 
Library Congress, was visitor during 
the summer. 


The new St. Ferdinand High School 
the third now staffed Sisters from Im- 
maculate Conception, the others being 
the Academy the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, and Mater Dei Evansville. The 
Sisters also staff forty-eight grade schools 
and forty-one religious vacation schools, 
and maintain St. Benedict’s Normal for 
the education the Sisters the mother 
house. 

Two deaths occurred the community 
the month June, those Sister Leo- 
cadia Mueller and Sister Conrada 
Schepers. 


Fort ARKANSAS 


Last fall with the opening school, 
the Sisters St. Scholastica Academy 
pioneered breaking down racial dis- 
crimination. For the first time the 
history the Diocese Little Rock, the 
doors Catholic white school were 
opened Negro students. Most 
Rev. Albert Fletcher gave permission 
for this change. 

Another step ahead advancing the 
cause the Negro the South was made 
the hospital Van Buren, Ark., where 
Negro doctor was admitted the staff. 
Although Negro patients have been taken 
into the hospitals previously, this the 
first instance the medical profession 
allowing Negro physician the staff 
any except all-Negro hospital. 

Oct. work was completed the 
the chapel the convent 
Fort Smith. The new altar was con- 
secrated Bishop Fletcher last June. 


OKLAHOMA 


Sister Mary Joachim, librarian Bene- 
dictine Heights College Guthrie, was 
chairman the Midwest Unit the 
Catholic Library Association the meet- 
ing held Monte Cassino, Tulsa, Okla. 

The Benedictine Sisters demonstrated 
“Art Christian Social Living” for the 
elementary grades Oklahoma 
Diocese Teachers Institute held Okla- 
homa City. Sister Mary Teresita 
Christ King School, Oklahoma City, de- 
nomstrated for first and second-grade 
levels the christianizing the Thanks- 
giving holiday. Sister Marie Celeste ex- 
hibited symbols patron saints for third 
and fourth-grade children; Sister Ann 
Maureen Monte Cassino School, Tulsa, 
showed the various approaches making 
parish Mass mural for fifth and sixth- 
grade pupils; Sister Mary Samuel de- 
monstrated the use calligraphy 
medium expression Christian 
thought. 

exhibit the Catholic Art Associa- 
tion entitled the Christian Home” 
was sponsored Sister Mary Placida, 
head the college art department. 

Sister Mary Charles and Sister Mary 
Carol from Benedictine Heights Hospital 
visited St. Rita’s Home, Williamsville, 
N.Y., and St. Coletta’s Home, Jefferson, 
Wis., immediate preparation for open- 
ing the fourth floor the hospital for 
the care mentally defective children. 
The hospital will accommodate thirty 
children, and excludes spastic and epilep- 
tic cases needing special care. 

Sister Mary Teresa, record librarian, 
attended week’s workshop for medical 
librarians Minneapolis, Minn. 


ARKANSAS 

The new four-story annex St. Ber- 
nard’s Hospital, conducted the Olive- 
tan Benedictine Sisters, was completed 
June and dedicated July the Most 
Rev. Albert Fletcher, Bishop Little 
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Rock. This new wing raises the bed 
capacity the hospital 150, with great- 
improved diagnostic and therapeutic 
facilities. 

Mother Perpetua and Sister Alexia re- 
presented the community the National 
Congress for Religious Notre Dame 
August. 

Two postulants were clothed with the 
habit and seven novices made temporary 
vows the investiture and profession 
ceremonies Aug. and 15. Three 
Sisters made perpetual vows. 


Sister Stanislaus and Sister Thomasine, 
hospital supervisors, attended the Arkan- 
sas State Nurses Convention Fort 
Smith. 

Sister Antonia, accountant, and Sister 
Mildred, administrator St. Bernard’s 
Hospital, attended the Hospital Account- 
ing Institute the Arkansas Chapter 
the American Association Hospital 
Accountants held Little Rock. Sister 
Mildred was also enrolled workshop 
for hospital administrators Louisville, 
Ky., sponsored the Catholic Hospital 
Association. She was accompanied 
Sister Florentine. 

The Rev. Placid Madeheim, monk 
Dormition Abbey Mt. Sion Jeru- 
salem, has been appointed chaplain 
Holy Angels Convent. Father Placid 
has been the United States since 1950, 
result the dispersion the monks 
his abbey. 


Among the golden jubilarians for the 
year 1952 was Mother Genevieve Biskup, 
who celebrated her fiftieth anniversary 
profession Aug. 15. Mother Genevieve 
served the community Prioress for 
thirty these years, from 1919 1949. 

With the death Sister Ludmila 
Neuzil June Sacred Heart Convent 
lost one the pioneer members the 
community. Sister Ludmila was the 
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sister the late Abbot Procopius Neuzil 
St. Procopius Abbey, Lisle. 


Two week-end lay retreats were held 
Lisle late August. Both were 
preached the Rev. Aemilian Shonka, 
with more than one hundred 
women attendance each one. 


After lapse seven years, the aspir- 
ants’ department was again opened 
accommodate the girls who desire pre- 
pare themselves for entrance the con- 
vent. Sister Modesta charge this 
department. 


Minot, 


July the Most Rev. Lambert 
Hoch, Bishop Bismarck, invested four 
postulants the Benedictine habit. The 
new novices are Sister Ricarda (Anne 
Nolz), Sister Lucille (Viola Heidt), Sister 
Celestine (Veronica Steiner), and Sister 
Angela (Marcella Schmaltz). Sister Mary 
William Stadick and Sister Miriam 
Kuntz made perpetual vows Aug. 
and the same day Sister Marie Bosch- 
ert, Sister Eugenia Heidt, Sister Antoi- 
nette Klein, and Sister Janeane Klein 
made temporary vows. 


Sister Brigid represented the communi- 
the National Congress Religious 
Notre Dame August, and Mother 
Carmelita attended the centenary 
tion St. Joseph’s Convent, St. Marys, 
Pa. Sister Scholastica and Sister Veroni- 
attended the annual workshop the 
diocesan Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion held Fargo, Aug. 20-22. 


Mr. ANGEL, OREGON 


The Mt. Angel Women’s College build- 
ing was dedicated Oct. 30, the seventi- 
eth anniversary the coming the 
Benedictine Sisters Oregon. The 
Most Rev. Howard, Archbishop 
Portland, officiated. Among friends who 
were present for the occasion were Rev. 
Mother Jerome Yankton, and 
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Rev. Mother Blandina Crookston, 
Minn. 

Back the faculty this year Sister 
Gemma, who was granted leave ab- 
sence complete requirements for her 
doctorate biology St. Louis Uni- 
versity. 

Sister Margaret has collaborated with 
Brother Gerald Schnepp, S.M., sociol- 
ogy professor St. Louis University, 
another article published Marriage and 
Family Living. 

Sister Corinne, upper grade teacher 
campus, was the recipient $100 
Christopher Award for her essay entitled, 
“What One Person Can with God’s 
Help Change the World for the Bet- 


ter.” 


Nauvoo, 


The Most Rev. William Cousins, 
newly appointed Bishop Peoria, paid 
his first visit Nauvoo July 11, 
officiate the ceremonies profession 
and reception novices. seven Sis- 
ters who made perpetual vows are Sister 
Mary Grace, Sister Mary David, Sister 
Aileen, Sister Angela, Sister Mary Peter, 
Sister Mary Patrick, and Sister Ruth Ann. 
The new novices, representing the Arch- 
diocese Chicago and the dioceses 
Rockford, Peoria, Des Moines, and Lans- 
ing, were Sister Maurus, Sister Anthony, 
Sister Kathryn Marie, Sister Timothy, 
Sister Paula, and Sister Mary Martin. 

late August ten Sisters made trien- 
nial vows. They were Sister John Marie, 
Sister Elaine, Sister Damian, Sister 
Thomas, Sister Regis, Sister Ann Marita, 
Sister Virginia, Sister Helen Therese, Sis- 
ter Jacinta, and Sister Gerald. 

The Rev. Raban Hathorn St. Mein- 
tad Abbey conducted two-weeks course 
the Divine Office and Liturgical Chant 
for the Sisters August. This course 
was the first step preparation for the 
recitation the Divine Office English. 
Father Raban also gave one the re- 


treats, and the other was given the 
Rev. William Walker, also St. Meinrad. 

Sister Gregory read paper the 
Library Section the American Benedic- 
tine Academy held St. Meinrad Abbey, 
Aug. 19-21. Sister Philomena attended 
the Sacred Studies Section the same 
meeting. 

Sister Geraldine attended the 
Library Association meeting Springfield 
Oct. 13. 

central heating plant being install- 
preparation for the construction 
the new convent building the spring. 


NEBRASKA 


The community retreat June was 
conducted the Rev. Winfred Herbst, 

Several groups Sisters taught religi- 
ous vacation schools the parishes 
the Archdiocese. three these 
parishes the Sisters carry the instruc- 
tions weekly through the year. 

With the opening school, Sister Cari- 
tina succeeded Sister Soteris superior 
St. Leonard’s School, Madison, Nebr., 
while the latter became superior St. 
John Berchmans School, Raeville, Nebr. 

The Abbot Primate visited the com- 
munity Aug. 13, bringing news the 
Missionary Benedictine Sisters South 
America and the establishment new 
house the congregation Rome. 

Mother Mathilde Hirsch, until her 
resignation last September Mother Pri- 
oress the Missionary Benedictine Sis- 
ters the United States, died Oct. 12. 
Mother Mathilde was succeeded 
Mother Consolata Bohrer, former superior 
Sacred Heart Hospital, Lynch, Nebr. 
Sister Alice the new superior Lynch. 
Mother Mathilde was first Prioress the 
Missionary Benedictine Sisters Korea, 
where she was sent 1925. From 1933 
until 1947 she served Mother General 
the Congregation. 

Sister Maura Jun, Korean Missionary 
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Benedictine Sister and former novice 
the late Mother Mathilde, present 
working the prisoner-of-war camps 
Korea. Word from her co-workers re- 
port that the number emergency Bap- 
tisms from Easter October was 1500. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The school year opened with aggre- 
gate enrollment 3,810 children ele- 
mentary grades and 765 secondary 
grades. More than 300 children enrolled 
public schools attend religion classes 
taught the Sisters Saturdays and 
Sundays throughout the year. 

Sister Bernarda, supervisor schools, 
has been appointed chairman com- 
mittee make survey the Arithmetic 
and Spelling Programs the elementary 
schools the Pittsburgh diocese. 

foster the work recruiting religious 
vocations the diocese, the Most Rev. 
John Dearden, Bishop Pittsburgh, 
has organized two separate vocation 
groups, the Lady Fatima Club, which 
comprises high-school students who wish 
aid prayer and sacrifice, and the 
Sacred Heart Preparatory Group, which 
includes students who feel that they have 
religious vocation and need direction. 
Each high school academy has its own 
unit, which part the whole diocesan 
organization, under the direction the 
Rev. Ferris Guay, diocesan director 
vocations. Sister Pauline, novice mis- 
tress, spiritual moderator for the Sacred 
Heart Preparatory Group St. Bene- 
dict’s Academy, with thirty-six members, 
and Sister Carolyn moderator the 
Lady Fatima Club. Both Sisters also 
serve the Advisory Board the Dioce- 
san Vocation Committee. 


St. MINNESOTA 


Rev. Mother Cecilia Kapsner, former 
Prioress St. Benedict’s Convent (1901- 
1919), died Aug. 16, her seventy- 
fifth year Benedictine life. She had 
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also served her community various 
times subprioress, bookkeeper, mistress 
novices, and teacher, well mistress 
junior Sisters after retirement from the 
office 

The Most Rev. Bartholome offi- 
ciated the departure ceremony, 
Aug. for two young Chinese Benedic- 
tine Sisters who will return the 
Sister Bernard Marie Liang and Sister 
Barbara Loe will join the Benedictine 
Sisters Taipeh, Formosa. Three other 
Chinese Sisters are members the com- 
munity St. Benedict’s present, pre- 
paring return China. They are Sis- 
ter Bendu Han, Sister Renata Mori, and 
Deguchi. The first group 
missionary Sisters from St. Benedict’s 
began teaching and missionary work 
the Orient 1930. When the original 
mission Kaifeng, China, had 
abandoned, three Sisters (Sister Wibora, 
Sister Ronayne, and Sister Mariette) 
established the convent Formosa 
1948. Three other Benedictine Sisters, 
Sister Francetta, Sister Ursuline, and Sis- 
ter Regia, have been working Tokyo, 
Japan, since 1950. 

St. Placid’s Priory, newly erected near 
Olympia, Wash., the fourth indepen- 
dent house formed from St. Benedict’s 
Convent recent years. 1937, the 
Convent the Annunciation, diocesan 
institute, was established Bismarck, 
N.D. St. Bede’s Priory Eau Claire, 
Wis., and St. Paul’s Priory St. Paul, 
Minn., were both founded Papal Insti- 
tutions 1948. 

July the centennial the arrival 
Mother Benedicta and the first Bene- 
dictine Sisters the United States, the 
Convent St. Benedict commemorated 
the event pontifical high Mass, cele- 
brated the Right Rev. Baldwin Dwor- 
schak St. John’s Abbey. 

The second annual retreat for Benedic- 
tine Prioresses, held this year early 
September, brought sixteen Benedictine 
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superiors from nine states and Canada. 


Marys, County, Penn. 


Solemn Pontifical Mass St. Mary’s 
Church 10:30, Aug. 19, 1952, opened 
the centennial celebration the Found- 
ing the Order Benedictine Sisters 
America. The Most Rev. Edward 
McManaman, Auxiliary Bishop Erie, 
was celebrant, assisted the Rev. Wil- 
liam Holl Lucinda and the Rev. Arthur 
Fleckenstein Mt. Jewett. The Rev. 
Wolfgang Frey, O.S.B., and the Rev. 
Otto Pisoni were masters ceremonies, 
and the Rev. Timothy Seus, was 
presbyter assistant. Members St. 
Vincent’s Archabbey choir, under the 
direction the Rev. Wort- 
man, O.S.B., sang the Mass. The Right 
Rev. Denis Strittmatter, Archabbot 
St. Vincent’s, delivered the sermon. 

3:30 Archabbot Denis officiated 
pontifical Vespers and Benediction, as- 
sisted the Rev. Edmund 
and the Rev. Owen Roth, O.S.B., deacons 
honor; the Rev. Gregory McAtee, 
presbyter assistant; the Rev. Bene- 
dict Schlimm, O.S.B., precentor; the Rev. 


Melvin Rupprecht, and the Rev. 


Briant Halloran, cantors; and the Rev. 
Emeron Rettger, O.S.B., master cere- 
monies. The monks and the Sisters pre- 
sent alternated the singing the 
Psalms. 

The first day celebration closed with 
the presentation the 
Pageant, composed Sister Loretta 
LaQue and Sister Jean Marie Langevin. 

o’clock Aug. 20, the Right Rev. 
Bernard Kaelin, Abbot Primate, 
offered solemn pontifical Mass Re- 
quiem for all deceased the Order 
St. Mary’s Church. 

Among the guests were the Most Rev. 
Paul Hegarty, O.S.B., Vicar Apostolic 
the Bahamas; the Right Rev. Patrick 
O’Brien, Newark, N.J.; the Right Rev. 
Lawrence Vohs, Peru, the Right Rev. 


Ignatius Esser, St. Meinrad, Ind.; the 
Right Rev. Richard Felix, Benet Lake, 
Wis.; the Right Rev. Theodore 
Cleveland, Ohio; the Right Rev. Stephen 
Schappler, Conception, Mo.; the Right 
Rev. Msgr. Murphy, Ridgway, Pa.; 
the Very Rev. Clarus Graves, O.S.B., 
Prior St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, 
Minn.; and the Rev. Charles Hilbert, 
M.M., who represented the Most Rev. 
Raymond Lane, M.M., Superior 
General Maryknoll, Maryknoll, N.Y. 


St. Paut, 


pontifical Mass celebrated the 
Most Rev. James Byrne, Auxiliary 
Bishop St. Paul, three novices were 
clothed with the Benedictine habit. The 
new novices are Sister Elizabeth (Wanda 
Zelenka), Sister Gertrude (Mary Joanne 
Lusk), and Sister Jude (Ruth Hagen). 

His Excellency, Bishop Byrne, also 
celebrated pontifical Mass the Church 
the Immaculate Heart Mary 
July 11, which time eleven young Sis- 
ters made profession. Those making tri- 
ennial vows were Sister Andrew Schnei- 
der, Sister Catherine Schoenecker, Sister 
Gregory Schoenbauer, Sister Margaret 
Sisterman, Sister John Hudalla, and Sis- 
ter Rita Oxborough. the same Mass 
the following made perpetual vows: Sis- 
ters Andriette and Andrine Schommer 
(twins), Sister Anne Boeckers, Sister Paul 
Olson, and Sister Blanche Klonne. 
Aug. Sister Eugene Wartmann made 
perpetual vows the presence Bishop 
Byrne Mass the priory chapel. 

Dec. nine candidates received the 
postulant’s cape simple ceremony 
conducted the Very Rev. Gerald 
O’Keefe, chancellor the archdiocese. 
The new postulants are Marcia Sweger, 
St. Paul; Barbara Deutsch, St. Paul; 
Mary Ann Green, St. Bonifacius; Joyce 
Wachtler, Robbinsdale; Mary Ellen Ra- 
way, Hastings; Joanne Inveen, Minne- 
apolis; Marilyn Toner, Minneapolis; Lau- 
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Bourauel, Bruno, Sask., Canada; and 
Camilla Doherty, Minneapolis. 

Sister Rose Alice attended ten-day 
session, June 6-16, the teaching Eng- 
lish guest St. Louis University, 
scholarship granted her community 
supervisor schools the archdiocese. 

More than seventy per cent the 
teaching Sisters the priory were en- 
rolled various summer schools, with 
several courses being offered the priory 
extension from the College St. 
Catherine. 

Religious vacation schools were taught 
members the community during the 
early weeks summer, with thirty-two 
Sisters teaching thirteen different Min- 
nesota parishes. 

During the week, Aug. 25-30, the Rev. 
Lucien Duesing St. Meinrad’s Abbey 
conducted session the Gregorian In- 
stitute the priory, with Sisters from the 
Convent the Annunciation, Bismarck, 
N.D., and St. Bede’s Priory, Eau Claire, 
Wis., joining our community for classes 
the chant, the Divine Office, and Special 
Techniques for Choir Directors and 
Organists. 

Community retreats were given the 
Rev. Meinrad Hoffmann St. Meinrad’s 
Abbey and the Rev. Edward Malone 
Conception Abbey. 

Rev. Mother Loraine Tracy, Prioress, 
and Sister Alcuin Braun, Sub-prioress, 
attended the National Congress Religi- 
ous Notre Dame Aug. 9-13. 

Attending the National Conference 
Charities Cleveland, Sept. 11-15, was 
Sister Marcelline, superintendent St. 
Joseph’s Home for Children. From 
Cleveland, Sister Marcelline, accompani- 
Sister Petrella, went Wash- 
ington, D.C., for the Seventh National 
Conference Citizenship, held there 
Sept. 17-19. 

Early September, four Sisters took 
their new duties the Jesuit Retreat 
House Lake DeMontreville, where they 
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will staff the Dietetics Department. 


Mother Lucia, Prioress St. Mar- 
tin’s Convent, died Jan. 18, after 
lingering illness. She had served pri- 
oress the community for nearly seven- 
teen years. Feb. 23, Mother 
Bonaventure was elected the new prioress, 
having served this capacity during 
previous term, 1926-35. 

The Holy Saturday Easter Vigil Service 
was celebrated St. Martin’s for the 
first time 1952. 

July three Sisters made perpetual 
vows: Sister Florence, Sister Gertrude, 
and Sister Carol. the same day the 
following novices made temporary vows: 
Sister Scholastica, Sister Dominic, and 
Sister Robert. 

Mother Bonaventure, Prioress, and 
Sister Edith, Novice Mistress, attended 
the National Congress Religious 
Notre Dame August. 

St. Martin’s was host the second 
annual meeting the Diocesan Catholic 
Education Association Oct. 20. 

offset the pagan practices Hallow- 
e’en, the community planned torchlight 
procession which the relics saints 
were carried and the Litany the Saints 
was sung. 

After Vespers the day before All Saints 
and again after the Requiem High Mass 
All Souls Day, the visitation the 
cemetery was made, with chanting the 
Miserere and special prayers for the Poor 
Souls. 

new addition St. John’s Hospital 
Rapid City nearing completion. 
This addition, which will increase the bed 
capacity 150, will ready for open- 
ing Jan. 20. 


The newly completed school practical 
nursing St. Mary’s Hospital, Pierre, 
S.D., was officially opened dedication 
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ceremonies Aug. 31. This three-story 
school and nurses’ home will house seven- 
ty-two students and the only building 
the country specifically designed for the 
education practical nurses. 

Sister Rose Marie, superintendent 
Mary’s Hospital, was elected president 
the South Dakota Hospital Association 
last fall. 

Sister Desideria, educational director 
the Sacred Heart School Nursing, 
Yankton, was appointed the executive 
committee the National League for 
Nursing. The first South Dakotan 
serve national capacity this organi- 
zation, Sister Desideria has been assigned 
the department diplomas and asso- 
ciate degrees. 

Sister Rosalie, director St. Mary’s 
School Practical Nursing, was appoint- 
the board directors the 
National Association Practical Nurse 
Education. The Association has head- 


quarters New York City. 

Two students Sister Leonarda, in- 
structor art Mount Marty College, 
received awards the Barton-Cotton 
national card designing contest. 

Lectures cultural integration offered 
faculty members Mount Marty Col- 
lege have included the following the 
first-semester series: Sister Evangeline, 
philosophy the beautiful; Sister Teresa, 
Sister Marie, and Sister Roswitha, liter- 
ature; Sister Jeanette, drama; Sister 
Jane and Sister Bernard, music; and Sis- 
ter Leonarda and Sister Alban, art. 

“Some Problems Catholic Fiction” 
the theme the workshop held 
Mount Marty College Dec. 29. The 
workshop, for teachers English, un- 
der the chairmanship Sister Mariella 
Gable College St. Benedict, St. 
Joseph, Minn. Sister Teresa the 
Mount Marty College English department 
charge local arrangements. 
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Chronicle 


Nearly one thousand children are 
taught Sisters from Mount St. Scho- 
lastica religious vacation schools 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, and 
Colorado. the Archdiocese Kansas 
City Kansas last summer the following 
schools were held: Alma, Sisters Lillian 
and Bettina; Alta Vista and Eskridge, 
Sisters Bernita and Agnes Marie; Bende- 
na, Sisters Ositha and Patrice; Beattie, 
Sisters Mary and Alexia; Burlington, 
Sisters Roberta and Mary Brian; Coal 
Creek, Sisters DeChantal and Mary Con- 
rad; Delia, Sisters Eileen and Mary Ern- 
est; Doniphan, Sisters Clare and Diane; 
Edgerton, Sisters Mercedes, Mary Grace, 
and Ludovica; Gardner, Sisters Alexia 
and Ludmilla; Baldwin, Sisters Marietta 
and Georgine; Sunflower, Sisters Bernar- 
dine and Mary Ernest; Everest, Sisters 
Cassilda and Cecile; Fidelity, Sisters 
Sybilla and Adelinda; Frankfort, Sisters 
Etheldreda and Mary Edward; Hartford, 
Sisters Caroline and Mary Stephen; Hi- 
awatha, Sisters Immaculata and Eugenia; 
Marysville, Sisters Clementia, Estelle, 
Digna, and Mary Barthol; Ottawa, Sis- 
ters Theophane and Cabrini; Lapeer, 
Sisters Demetria and Richardis; St. 
Bridget, Sisters Justina and Helena; Sum- 
merfield, Sisters Mary Clare and Mary 
Blaise; Tonganoxie, Sisters Vivina and 
Rosella; Troy, Sisters Annunciata, Emma 
Marie, and Sebastian; St. Joseph-of-the- 
Valley, Sisters Joanna and Denise; Whea- 
ton, Sisters Germaine and Thaddeus; 
Onaga, Sisters Cleta and Georgette; 
Waterville-Irving, Sisters Perpetua and 
Gervase; Valley Falls, Sisters Ferdinanda 
and Eulalia. 

the Salina diocese, the school 
Hanover was staffed Sisters Emma 
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Marie, Leona, and Mary Giles. 
schools were held Afton, Sisters Ruth 
and Roseanna; Buck Grove, Sisters Lucre- 
tia and Seraphine. 

Missouri schools included Clinton, Sis- 
ters Antonina, Sienna, and Mary Cosmas; 
Spring Fork, Sisters Tharsilla and Oppor- 
tuna; Stanberry, Sisters Viola and Cypri- 
an; St. Joseph, Sisters Brendan and 

Nebraska six schools were staffed: 
Burchard, Sisters Demetria and 
Janice; Cortland, Sisters Sybilla and 
Caroline; Red Cloud, Sisters Verona and 
Bridget; Steinauer, Sister Amata; Table 
Rock, Sisters Gabriella and Fabian; Te- 
cumseh, Sisters Mary Magdalene and 
Verene. 

Monte Vista, Colo., Sisters Georgia, 
Alcuin, and Christine conducted religious 
vacation school; Walsenburg, Sisters 
Cordula, Fides, and Rosina. From Wal- 
senburg the Sisters went out Aguilar, 
Remy, DelAgua, Gulnare, Trujillo, which 
were taught Sisters Mary Frances and 
Francis Marie; Tioga, where Sister 
Francis Marie and Sister Bernice taught; 
and LaVeta, staffed Sister Mary Fran- 
ces and Sister Mary Patrick. Sisters sta- 
tioned St. Cajetan’s Denver held 
vacation schools St. Cajetan’s, Our 
Lady Victory, and Our Lady Guada- 
lupe. Sisters Wilhelmina and Leon, Sis- 
ters Bede and Amalia, and Sisters Mary 
Michael and Marie were the teachers. 

Sister Eva Halasey had 
“Teach Them Climb the Mountains” 
Catholic Educator for June, 1952. 

Attending the first Catholic Audio- 
Visual Educators Convention Chicago, 
Aug. 4-5, were Sister Alberta Stack and 
Sister Benet Obear. 

Sister Mary Cyril Busenbarrick and 
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Sister Vivina Chamberlin attended spe- 
cial sessions the Gregg School 
Chicago August. 

Aug. was reception day for three 
postulants, who received the habit and 
white veil the novice. They were 
Margaret Montoya, Sister Imelda; Ade- 
licia Lopez, Sister Ernestine; and Eliza- 
beth Cogan, Sister Elizabeth. 

Aug. 15, the following made per- 
petual vows: Sister Ephrem Gonzales, 
Sister Mary Walter Vrtiska, Sister Nicole 
Engler, Sister Jarlath Keating, and 
Sister Beata Vey. Those who made tri- 
ennial vows were Sister Modesta Thomas, 
Sister Vincent Larkin, Sister Gerard 
Geiger, and Sister Bendu Liang. 

Some seventy Sisters from other com- 
munities were enrolled the summer 
session. represented the Benedic- 
dictine communities Chicago, 
Fort Smith, Ark.; Cullman, Ala.; Jones- 
boro, Ark.; Ursuline Sisters from Paola, 
Kans.; Franciscan Sisters from Nevada, 
Mo.; Sisters Adorers the PreciousBlood, 
from Wichita, Kans.; Dominican Sisters 
from Great Bend, Kans.; and Mercy Sis- 
ters from the St. Louis and Omaha 
provinces. 

The Very Rev. Conrad Louis, O.S.B., 
rector St. Meinrad’s Seminary, con- 
ducted courses Scripture for the third 
consecutive summer the Mount. 

The June community retreat was 
preached the Right Rev. Aidan Wil- 
liams, O.S.B., Portsmouth Priory, 
and the second retreat August was 
preached the Rev. Joseph Staudinger, 
St. Benedict’s Abbey. 

Belmont, Holy Cross, and St. Mein- 
abbeys were hosts sectional meet- 
ings the American Benedictine Acade- 
my, which were attended Sisters 
Mount St. Scholastica. Sister Imogene 
Baker and Sister Anne Cawley were the 
representatives the Education-Psychol- 
ogy Section Belmont, where Sister 
Anne read paper. Attending the Social 


Science Section Canon City were Sister 
Agnes Claire Schroll, secretary, Sister 
Maurine Sullivan, and Mr. Edward 
Henry the college faculty. Both Sister 
Maurine and Mr. Henry read papers. 
Sister Florence Feeney and Sister Jane 
Frances McAtee attended the Library 
Science Section St. Meinrad, Ind., and 
Sister Clarita McGarity participated 
the Sacred Science Section, also St. 
Meinrad. Sister Florence 
Clarita contributed papers their re- 
spective sections. 

Among those completing work for the 
degree the end the 1952 summer 
session were the following members 
the community Mount St. Scholastica: 
Sister Agnes Marie Glissman, Sister Em- 
manuela Garcia, Sister Leona Brucel, 
Sister Miriam Alfano. 

Sister Ethelburg Leuschen attended the 
Training School for Lay Teachers 
Religion under the auspices the Con- 
fraternity Christian Doctrine, held 
Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Colo., 
June 12-15. She participated the pro- 
gram teaching class. 

the Fourth Annual Curriculum Con- 
ference for Catholic Schools, sponsored 
St. Louis University, Sister Andrea 
Rodgers contributed paper “Train- 
ing for Citizenship” panel discussion 
the social science section the con- 
ference. 

Sister Audrey Aaron represented Mount 
St. Scholastica college panel dis- 
cussion the Kansas City Archdiocesan 
Vocation Institute held Xavier, Kans., 
Aug. 25-26. Many the Sisters from 
Mount St. Scholastica and missions the 
Archdiocese attended the conference. 

symposium teacher education 
mathematics, presented the Mathe- 
matical Association America and the 
National Council Teachers Mathe- 
matics, drew Sister Helen Sullivan and 
Sister Jeanette Obrist Madison, Wis., 
Aug. 26-30. 
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Sister Anne Cawley, accompanied 
Baker, attended the an- 
nual meeting the American Catholic 
Psychological Association the Cath- 
olic University America, Washington, 
D.C., Aug. 31. 

Mother Mildred Knoebber St. Bene- 
dict Convent Mexico City and Sister 
Augusta Parle accompanied Mother 
fred St. Marys, Pa., August for the 
observance the Centenary the Bene- 
dictine Sisters the United States. 

Completing work toward master’s de- 
gree during the summer session were Sis- 
ter Constancea Schuetz, Sister Celeste 
Hemmen, and Sister Liguori Sullivan, 
from Kansas State College, Manhattan; 
Sister Malachy Kennedy, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Sister Fara 
Hopf, Sister Placida Nordhus, Sister 
Simplicia Buechler, Sister Julitta Bur- 
dick, Sister Mary Cyril Busenbarrick, 
Sister Dolorita Hofer, Sister Annette 
Bechler, Sister Fabiola Burns, Sister 
Mary Gregory Walsh, and Sister Mary 
Philip Zeller, all from Creighton Universi- 
ty, Omaha, Nebr. 

Several faculty members from Mount 
St. Scholastica College contributed lec- 
tures the Donnelly College adult edu- 
cation program the fall. The Rev. 
Francis Broderick, O.S.B., gave series 
Church History, and Mr. Edward 
Henry spoke the American political 
scene. Contributing single lecture each 
series psychology and the psy- 
chologies people revealed litera- 
ture, Sister Romana Farrell spoke 
“Child Psychology” and 
Baker discussed “German Psychology 
Seen Goethe’s Faust.” 

Science Counselor for September, 
1952, Sister Jeanette Obrist has article 
“Human Genes,” which based re- 
search done college class. 

Sister Maurus Wempe, who had been 
made scretary the community last sum- 
mer, was advanced the office sub- 
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prioress vacated Sister Augusta Parle, 
according announcement made 
Mother Alfred Schroll Oct. 18. 
this time, also, Sister Mary Austin Schir- 
mer received the appointment secre- 
tary, succeed Sister Maurus. 

Attending the thirty-fifth annual con- 
vention the American Dietetics Associ- 
ation Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 21-24, 
were Sister Romana Farrell and Sister 
Ethelburg Leuschen, both the home 
economics department the college. 

Sister Jane Frances McAtee attended 
the seventeenth annual convention 
the Midwest Unit the Catholic Library 
Association held Oct. Monte Cas- 
sino High School, Tulsa, Okla. Sister 
Jane Frances, who member the 
publicity committee the Midwest Unit, 
was accompanied Sister Hiladita Carl 
the Donnelly College Kansas City. 

Sister Mary Austin Schirmer, Sister 
Imogene Baker, and Sister Immaculata 
Kramer participated the College Con- 
ference Teacher Education held 
Topeka October. 

Accompanied Mother Adelaide Ra- 
bida St. Scholastica Chicago, Mother 
Alfred Schroll traveled Pittsburgh, 
Erie, and St. Marys, Pa., and Coving- 
ton, Ky., visitation tour, Nov. 2-19. 

president the Kansas Unit the 
National Catholic Music Educators Asso- 
ciation, Sister Celine Goodwin was hostess 
the fifth biennial meeting, held 
Mount St. Scholastica Nov. 28-29. The 
Most Rev. Edward Hunkeler, D.D., 
Archbishop Kansas City Kansas, 
opened the meeting with pontifical Mass 
the St. Scholastica Chapel. The Very 
Rev. Msgr. Thomas Quigley, national 
president NCMEA, was present and 
addressed the group. 

the feast Christ the King, the 
community celebrated with solemn high 
Mass and solemn Vespers the after- 
noon. Father Francis 
with Father Charles, deacon, and Father 
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Bertrand, subdeacon. Brother Thomas 
was master ceremonies. 

Father Francis was also celebrant 
the solemn high Mass the feast All 
Saints, with Father David, deacon, and 
Father Christopher, subdeacon. the 
feast Benedictine All Saints, Nov. 13, 
Father Angelus was subdeacon. 

Sister Gonzaga Engelhart and Sister 
Vivina Chamberlin represented the col- 
lege and academy the annual meeting 
the Kansas State Teachers Association 
held Topeka, Nov. 

Nov. Sister Romana Farrell at- 
tended the Kansas State Dietetics meet- 
ing Town House Kansas City, and 
the following day she participated 
the planning session the National Cath- 
olic Council Home Economics, which 
convened the College St. Teresa 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Attending the annual meeting Kan- 
sas Deans and Registrars the Universi- 
Kansas, Lawrence, Nov. 20, were 
Sister Imogene Baker and Sister Gonzaga 
Engelhart Mount St. Scholastica Col- 
lege, and Sister Jerome Keeler and Sister 
Kathleen Brazzel Donnelly College. 

Sister Mary Cyril Busenbarrick, newly 
added the college faculty, has succeed- 
Sister Bernarda Brentano executive 
secretary the alumnae association. 
Since October she has made trips 
Omaha, Nebr., Kansas City, Mo., and 
Oklahoma City, Okla., and has also par- 
ticipated local reorganization the 
alumnae association. 

traditional the feast the 
Immaculate Conception, Dec. The 
Right Rev. Cuthbert McDonald cele- 
brated pontifical high Mass the St. 
Scholastica Chapel. Father David was 
assistant; the Rev. Anthony 
Reilman and the Rev. Daniel O’Shea 
were deacons honor; the Rev. Alcuin 
Hemmen was deacon the Mass and 
preached the sermon; the Rev. Bertrand 
LaNoue was subdeacon; Father Francis 


and Frater Richard Carroll were masters 
ceremonies. 

Mount St. Scholastica was represented 
the installation the Most Rev. Ed- 
ward Hunkeler Archbishop Kansas 
City Kansas, Dec. 11, the Rev. 
Mother Alfred Schroll, Sister Rosemary 
Hogan, Sister Dolorosa Hoffmans, Sister 
Geraldine Jacobs, Sister Imogene Baker, 
and Sister Mary Peter Moeder. 

Dec. 22, four postulants were cloth- 
the Benedictine habit and twelve 
novices made triennial vows. Abbot 
Cuthbert officiated, assisted Father 
David and Father Francis, who also 
preached the sermon for the occasion. 
The new novices are Sister Michele (Joan 
Moore), Sister Mary Paulinus (Mary 
Ford), Sister Marilyn (Marilyn Krier), 
and Sister Amelia (Rita Nowatzke). 
Those making temporary vows were Sister 
Mary John Thomas, Sister Mary Albert 
Bertels, Sister Raphael Schrick, Sister 
Columba Honz, Sister Mary Benedict 
Jacobs, Sister Bernelda Nanneman, Sis- 
ter Mary Prague Dye, Sister Frances 
Watson, Sister Paulette Offenburger, Sis- 
ter Mechtild McPhee, Sister Kateri Gon- 
zales, and Sister Mary Placid Borengasser. 

Full Christmas liturgy was carried out 
the Choir Chapel, beginning with 
Matins 10:15, followed Midnight 
Mass and Lauds. Father David was 
celebrant the Mass and preached the 
sermon. was assisted Father 
Christopher, deacon; and Father Ber- 
trand, subdeacon. Brother Thomas was 
master ceremonies. Father David also 
officiated solemn Vespers and Bene- 
diction the afternoon. 

Acolytes for Christmas Matins were 
Sister Evangeline and Sister Rosella. 
Sister Celine, Sister Alice Ann, Sister 
Noreen, Sister DePazzi, Sister Mary 
Peter, Sister Audrey, Sister Gertrude 
Marie, Sister Loretta, Sister Paula, and 
Sister Margaret Mary formed the group 
cantors. Those who sang the lessons 
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were Sister Maurus, Sister Rosemary, 
Sister Mary Austin, Sister Romana, Sis- 
ter Mary Michael, Sister Geraldine, Sister 
Gonzaga, Sister Fortunata, Sister Vivina, 
Sister Mary Cyril, Sister Imogene, and 
Sister Chrysostom. 

Sister Elaine Cranford and Sister John 
Marie Brazzel attended the meeting 
the Association for the Advancement 
Science held St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 27-31. 

Two members the community are 
continuing graduate work during the cur- 
rent year, Sister Aelred Pottinger bi- 
ology the University Notre Dame, 
and Sister Juanita Pavlick history 
St. Louis University. 

Nine young Benedictine Sisters made 
final profession the traditional cere- 
mony St. Scholastica Chapel New 
Year’s Day. Abbot Cuthbert officiated, 
assisted Father David, Father Conrad, 
and Father Bertrand. Father Conrad 
preached the sermon. Those who made 
perpetual vows were Sister Consilia Mey- 


er, Sister Mary Brian Walsh, Sister Ger- 
trude Greathouse, Sister Bettina Tobin, 
Sister Matilda Mattson, Sister Guada- 
lupe Manchego, Sister Philothea Kinen, 
Sister Mary Finnian Moran, and Sister 
DeMontfort Knightley. 
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Sister Mary Grace Peppard died sud- 
denly July Mount St. Scholastica, 
when she was stricken with thrombosis, 
She was her sixty-eighth year. 
St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 24, 1884, the 
daughter James and Mary Fehrenbach 
Peppard, Lillian Peppard entered the 
novitiate Mount St. Scholastica 
October, 1907, receiving the name Sis- 
ter Mary Grace when she was clothed 
with the habit, April 20, 1908. She made 
vows May 31, 1909, and since then 
had spent her religious life teacher 
the parochial schools. Teaching as- 
signments included Rosedale, Effingham, 
Kansas City, Argentine, Wathena, Shaw- 
nee, Baileyville, Paxico, Wamego, Axtell, 
and Lillis, Kans., and her last year 
service was given Purcell, Kans. Only 
few weeks before her death, Sister Mary 
Grace had returned from teaching religi- 
ous vacation school Edgerton, Kans. 
Sister Mary Grace also taught Capulin, 
Colo.; Charter Oak and Panama, Iowa; 
Wien and Kansas City, Mo. 
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Book Reviews 


Guide The Bible: Introduction the 
Study Holy Scripture. Published under the 
direction Robert and Tricot the 
Catholic Institute Paris. Translated under 
the direction Edward Arbez, and 
Martin McGuire the Catholic Uni- 
versity America. Rome, Tournai, Paris: 
Desclée Co., Vol. 1951. Pp. xxvii, 530. 
$5.50. 


The Bible God’s house, highest 
mountain-top, exalted above the hills. 
climb this mountain-top need 
guide, experienced, 
This book such guide. has full 
right its title: Guide the Bible. 

Opening the book, our eye caught, 
first, the Imprimatur page, where 
are greeted capitol Vézelay and 
distich written Abbot Suger; then St. 
Jerome, painted Albert Durer, and 
interpreted Benedict XV. 

Passing on, find that ‘guide’ means 
‘school guides’. Under the direction 
Robert and Tricot, the Cath- 
olic Institute Paris, group twenty- 
seven specialists give and 
documented exposition, both the re- 
ceived teaching the Catholic Church, 
and the results their own personal 
research. 

The book has eleven parts: God’s 
Book, Biblical Literature, the Sacred De- 
posit (these three Vol. I.). Vol. (to 
soon published) has eight parts: the 
Geographical Background, the Historical 
Milieu, History the Hebrew People, 
the Gospel History and the Apostolic Age, 
the Religious Milieu, the Religion the 
Old and the New Testament, Persistent 
and Deviating Beliefs and Practices, the 
Bible and Christian Life. 

Collaboration mark, not only 
the original, but also the translation. 
Arbez and Professor McGuire, while 
they assume full responsibility for final 
form, express deep gratitude the pre- 
liminary translators: two members the 

tholic University, and seven nuns, in- 
cluding three from the home this 


One feature the translation must not 
pass unnoticed: the translator’s notes. 
These notes, frequent and often extensive, 
are bibliographical treasure-house. For 
this favor, much thanks. 


The editors (p. xii) warn the reader 
(and the reviewer) that will notice 
slight differences opinion, but, they 
add, the work all the richer precisely 
because the diversity opinions and 
viewpoints which contains. add 
his own mite this diversity, the present 
reviewer will ask few questions con- 
tents and expression. 

The spiritual meaning ‘superim- 
posed’ (p. 187) upon the literal meaning: 
the spiritual sense, genuine, must 
intended God, the principal author 
‘superimposed’ the interpreter? 

The ‘southern Galatian’ thesis (p. 
231) seems now decline: have 
not had recently (e.g. the Catholic 
Biblical Quarterly) strong articles 
favor this thesis? 

St. James, author the Epistle, 
distinct (p. 256) both from the son 
Zebedee and from the son Alpheus; 
further, (p. 261) not proved that St. 
Jude, author the Epistle, identi- 
fied with the Apostle Jude: should not 
the grounds this view, recent least 
among American Catholics, indicated, 
summarily least? 

According Deissman (p. 328), 
and John are true letters: should 
not read here (as 339), not and 
John, but and John? 

Among the most carefully published 
editions (of the Vulgate) may men- 
tioned (p. 425) those Father Vercel- 
lone, Father Hetzenauer, and Monsignor 
Gramatica: recalling from 
meeting embarrassment based the 
last mentioned edition, should given 
such high encomium? 

The exegete (p. 504) “uncover 
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the Jewish Christian 
should not have here the word ‘con- 
sciousness’ instead ‘conscience’? 

not yet have critical edi- 
tion the Old Latin Versions (p. 405): 
the statement true, but should not 
find here note the work Dr. Denk 
Munich, and the continuation 
that work the Benedictines Beuron? 

Now few words expression and ex- 
ternal form: 

Syllabication: anc-estors, retrosp- 
ective, argument-ation, (pp. 96, 168, 331). 
Whether due printer, typesetter, 
proofreader, these specimens are offensive 
eye, ear and mind. 

Usage: ‘being given’ (p. 499), pos- 
sibly Gallicism, should replaced 
‘if grant’, something similar. 

(pp. 55, 379, 509) 
obsolete form ‘pretension’. states 
the Oxford Dictionary. Webster’s Un- 
abridged does not list ‘pretention’ all. 

Greek accents fare well this book. 
among students and The 
Greek for am’ should written, not 
but 

conclude. Let the attention have 


given these minutiae sign the 
value assign this book. know 
better work put into the hands those 
who love ‘God’s Letter Men’, and hence 
are seeking competent interpreter and 


guide. 
Rev. Patrick Cummins, 


Come North! Sister Julia Gilmore, 
with photographs, and sketches 
Books, 1951. Pp. 310. $3.50. 

The factual subtitle: The Life-Story 
Mother Xavier Ross, Foundress the 
Sisters Charity Leavenworth, gives 
meaning the exclamatory title: Come 
North! those urgent syllables from the 
lips Bishop Miége which ever after 
their utterance set the direction for 
Mother Xavier’s labors. 

most non-Kansans who interest 
themselves the records the building 
the nation, Kansas the mid-century 
decades for the most part backdrop for 
the wagon trains the Santa and 
Oregon Trails; for John Brown, Jim 
Lane, and Beecher’s Bibles. Sister Julia 
brings the backdrop into focus, for was 
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with the homemakers, the local residents, 
business men, missionaries, the hierarchy, 
that Mother Xavier had contact. The 
high-lighted phases Kansas life which 
appear her biography are those which 
deal with individuals struggling for sur- 
vival and for homes, rather than with 
politics. North!” Bishop 
Miége, was geographical. 

Sister Julia’s account shows howMother 
Xavier’s youth had peculiarly fitted her 
for the role she was play the spiritual 
development the Kansas 
The atmosphere Methodist parsonage 
religion, refinement, education pro- 
vided the cultural background. The 
proximity the Ohio River traffic gave 
her opportunity for awareness fron- 
tier crudity, that later years she 
could deal realistically with problems 
arising from similar conditions. 
independent struggle Catholicity and 
religious profession gave her the self- 
reliance necessary guide young 
foundation establishment, 
though separated hundreds miles 
from any other group following the pat- 
life laid down St. Vincent 


The style the book appealing— 
warm, friendly, intimate. The harshness 
difficulties encountered always held 
within limits cognizance natural 
beauties; the strain movements 
threatening danger relieved ever- 
present sense humor. The reader ap- 
preciates the author’s gift knowing 
when and how introduce light touch 
deftly; and gratefully pays tribute her 
talent for keeping proper balance be- 
tween historical statistics and human in- 
terest. The former are unobtrusively re- 
ferred appendices which will complete 
the joy the historian, yet nowise detract 
from the pleasure the more rapid reader. 
The more leisurely reader may perhaps 
find humor addition those passages 
intended the writer, the pas- 
sage where Sisters whose family names 
are listed Taylor, O’Brien, 
Cassidy, McCormick, Kearney, Kelly, 
“stood ready say Auf 
(p. 94). 

The volume bridges another gap 
American Church history 
another name listed under 
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ready proud the part which pioneer 
women have played the building the 
state, will welcome this addition the 
records. Its fortuitous appearance with- 
the year the establishment 
archdiocese the area which Mother 
Xavier knew first vicariate especial- 
timely. 

Sister Anne Cawley, 


Ampleforth and Its Origins. Essays 
Living Tradition Members the Ample- 
forth Community. Edited Abbot Justin 
McCann and Dom Columba Cary-Elwes. 
London: Burns Oates and Washbourne, 1952. 
Pp. xiv, 306. $4.50. 

Because Americans are the main al- 
most completely innocent sense 
history, they will tend ignore 
forth and Its Origins. the story 
English abbey which has had 
few relations with this country. But for 
those who suspect that the world did not 
begin 1776, and that most the ideas 
value originated before that date, the 
story Ampleforth provides fascinating 
illustration why think and act 
do. 

Our law and politics are basically Eng- 
lish and Christian, and was the Bene- 
dictine Augustine, sent the Benedic- 
tine Pope Gregory the Great, who made 
the English Christians. And was the 
English Benedictines Boniface and Wil- 
librord and Alcuin York who carried 
Christianity and its liberal culture back 
the Continent under the vigorous rule 
Charlemagne. the society thus 
founded developed more less directly 
into the society know today would 
seem fairly obvious, did not constant- 
run into blank unconsciousness 
these events. 

The interesting thing about Ample- 
forth abbey that illustrates the major 
disruptions well the continuity 
tradition. The abbey the direct and 
legally recognized descendant the 
medieval abbey Westminster, founded 
St. Dunstan thousand years ago, re- 
built the saintly King Edward the 
Confessor just before the Norman Con- 
quest. was one the last the great 
English abbeys sacked and suppress- 
the rapacious King Henry VIII and 
his henchman Cromwell. Refounded brief- 
sixteen years later the reign Mary 


Tudor, was again suppressed Eliza- 
beth, this time for good. 

The continuity the Westminster tra- 
dition was preserved, however, when the 
last surviving monk, Father Sigebert 
Buckley, old man eighty-six and 
worn out years imprisonment, 
clothed novice young priest who 
visited him for that purpose. Young 
Catholics exile for the Faith immediate- 
flocked the Benedictine standard, 
rapidly fact, that the bitter rivalry and 
jealousy other Catholic parties were 
aroused. But the importance the 
Benedictine Mission specifically for Eng- 
land was recognized the Holy See. 
Three monastic centers were founded 
Flanders and France prepare young 
monks for their dangerous work their 
homeland. Their impact that age 
confusion was one particular clarity 
and force. The Benedictines had been 
part and parcel English history, and 
the claim the new heretical Elizabethan 
Church England was placed pe- 
culiar light men like Blessed Mark 
Barkworth. went Tyburn wear- 
ing the Benedictine habit, and the 
scaffold fearlessly declared himself priest 
and member ‘that Order St. Bene- 
dict which England was converted’ 


(p. 

The work the Benedictine missioners 
during the two centuries Protestant 
intolerance England not widely 
known, probably because they held aloof 
from politics. hopes for reconcilia- 
tion with the government through policy 
moderation were defeated largely 
violent and fanatical spirits among the 
Catholics, but they played major role 
preserving the Faith England, aided 
and abetted the great Catholic landed 
families especially the West and North. 

1789 when the French revolution be- 
gan, their training centers the Con- 
tinent were still going steady and strong, 
and still recruited entirely from among 
Englishmen. Forced flee once more 
the revolutionaries, they were able 
find new homes England. The monas- 
tery Dieulouard eastern France be- 
came the present abbey Ampleforth 
Yorkshire, and this foundation just 
150 years ago which celebrated the 
present volume. 
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Ampleforth and Its Origins typical 
Benedictines, not only its story 
tradition carried down through upheav- 
als and new beginnings, but also its 
record monastic life and work adapted 
the particular needs the Church 
from age age. Today the Ampleforth 
community carries the traditional life 
prayer and monastic observance while 
continuing the work the apostolate 
parishes throughout England. But 
best known for conducting one the out- 
standing Catholic schools the land. 


The volume might 
ticularly Benedictine also that the 
work group monks rather than 
single individual. not continu- 
ous history but series essays united 
careful planning and editing. great 
part the credit undoubtedly belongs 
Abbot Justin McCann, whose scholarship 
has been evidence for many years and 
whose work this volume greatest 
actual quantity. But all the essays are 
well written and most them are ex- 
cellent. 


This writer proud not say pre- 
sumptuous claim all the eight 
authors personal friends. ex- 
tremely gratifying able offer this 
note their efforts, would any 
case find monastic history written 
with such interest well scholarship. 


Rev. Brendan Downey, 


The Story Margaret Wil- 
liam Bonniwell, O.P. Drawings Sister 
Mary the Compassion, New York: 
Kenedy Sons, 1952. Pp. 177. $2.50. 
age which worships Money and 

the Body Beautiful, rare treat 

find book whose heroine possesses 
neither, and yet captivates our hearts. 

Such book Margaret Metola. 


Margaret was born noble and weal- 
thy parents colorful Renaissance Italy. 
Her father, Parisio, held the post Cap- 
tain the People, position which gave 
him authority over the land, and, time 
war, made him commander-in-chief 
military forces. the day Margaret’s 
birth, the bells which were have an- 
nounced the arrival heir and sum- 
mon the family friends celebration 
were never heard. Little Margaret was 
deformed and blind, and her self-centered 
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parents looked upon her with anger and 
loathing. 


“Mercy killing” was evidently 
looked upon murder those days, 
her parents did the next inhuman thing, 
locking her dungeon until she was 
seventeen and then deserting her 
strange city far from their castle. Ugly 
and hunchbacked though she was, Mar- 
garet’s gentle and kindly manner soon 
won her many friends amongst the dere- 
licts human society, and they shared 
the garbage the gutters with her. Poor 
families, trifle less destitute than she, 
offered her shelter their miserable huts, 
only discover later that her presence 
had brought unexpected blessings upon 
their households. 


About two years after Margaret began 
live the houses the poor, some in- 
fluential benefactors arranged for her 
invited enter the cloistered nuns 
St. Margaret’s Monastery Citta 
Castello. course, the blind girl ac- 
cepted the invitation with joy, but this 
joy was shortlived. Soon her exact re- 
ligious observance became reproach 
the lax community, and she was expelled. 


Public derision and contempt were next 
heaped upon her. The cup suffering 
seemed full overflowing. was then 
that God permitted her meet the Do- 
minican tertiaries, Mantellata, they 
were called, and her association with this 
group proved blessing the day her 
death. Moved and edified Margaret’s 
intelligence, charity, and holiness, this 
Order Penance received her its first 
non-married member. 


Worn out suffering and exposure, 
she died the age thirty-three and, 
the demand the citizenry the 
whole region, was accorded 
funeral. She was beatified 1609, yet 
the true account her life was “lost” 
for more than five centuries. Father 
Bonniwell, the course his researches 
Dominican archives Italy, redis- 
covered Margaret’s original biography 
(written priest determined prove 
her fraud) and confirmed 
thorough search every likely archive 
Italy. story too wonderful 
remain buried under mass historical 
discussions about manuscripts and dates,” 
the author explains his introduction. 
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“For that reason the present account has 
been written.” 

The author’s popular narrative style 
plus the unusual incidents the heroine’s 
life make the book first-rate reada- 
bility. Artistic illustrations and jacket 
design the well-known liturgical artist, 
Sister Mary the Compassion, O.P., en- 
hance its physical 

The book has one weak element. Since 
the average modern mind apt doubt 
the miraculous, even though true, 
the book’s general appeal somewhat 
weakened the detailed and lavish 
account Margaret’s astounding cures 
and prophecies. 

Margaret Metola will prove in- 
spiration not only the physically and 
financially handicapped, but all those 
who want God any cost. 


Sister Oberkoetter, 


Must Communism? Philosophical 
Inquiry into the Major Issues Today. 
Augustine Osgniach, Ph.D., with 
Three Chapters Comprising Part Four, 
Jerome Toner, Ph.D. New York, 
Joseph Wagner, Inc.; London: Herder, 
1950. Pp. vni, 486. $5.00. 

“The purpose and aim this book,” 
says the author, the roots 
the problem, the intrinsic and basic 
causes social disorders, and procure 
adequate and lasting remedies for the 
social evils today.” are many 
recent books the social and economic 
problems our day, but only few 
them attempt philosophical analysis 
offer Christian solution. While many 
historical and political, social and eco- 
nomic, moral and religious factors are 
considered the causes our present 
chaos, Karl Marx lays most emphasis 
the economic factors. Our author, how- 
ever, considers the false philosophy life 
and society the chief and fundamental 
factor. 

This book consists three theoretical 
and philosophical discussions the good 
and bad elements our economic system, 
which added section the prac- 
tical means improving society. 
concerned with the economic society the 
Middle Ages, the development economic 
liberalism and historical socialism 
modern times, and the proposals for 
new social order for the future. The first 
the three philosophical sections deals 


with the decline the social order the 
Middle Ages through the dissolution 
the guilds, the gradual rise individual- 
ism politics, ethics, religion and eco- 
nomics, and finally the reaction swing 
socialism recent times. 


The second part explains the errors and 
weaknesses the system economic 
liberalism Adam Smith with its empha- 
sis free enterprise, the law supply 
and demand, and the non-interference 
the State, but the author shows clearly 
that these principles classical economy 
have proved unsatisfactory 
account their tendency seek after 
individual welfare the expense social 
welfare. Then, the author criticizes the 
essential doctrines communism, such 
the historical and materialistic inter- 
pretation history, the class struggle 
throughout the centuries between capital 
and labor, and the abolition private 
property; eventually rejects and con- 
demns these socialistic doctrines being 
worse than the false tenets individual- 
ism, especially they are applied 
Soviet Russia. 

the third part the book, the 
Christian solution the problem given, 
the golden mean between the extremes 
individualism and communism, namely, 
the reconstruction society the prin- 
ciples Christian charity 
justice. Both the duties and rights 
capital and labor are explained, and the 
social functions the State are clearly 
set forth. While capital and labor 
should each have its own organization 
vocational and occupational group, they 
should form industrial council and 
work together for the common good un- 
der the guidance and supervision the 
State, whose duty isto direct, watch, 
urge, and restrain, occasion requires 
and necessity demands. Capital and 
labor, instead being enemies 
enaged class warfare, should become 
partners business, and the working 
contract should modified that the 
laboring class will get share 
ship, management and profit.” 

The fourth part the book consists 
three articles practical importance; 
upholds the natural right labor 
living wage, and states the advantages 
the closed shop; moreover, recommends 
social reforms, such collective bargain- 
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ing, planning wages and prices, mini- 
mum wage laws, social security, etc. 
The first three parts the book are 
written professor philosophy, 
from the theoretical point view; the 
last part professor economics, 
who has had good deal experience 
industrial relations. Both men are teach- 
ers St. Martin’s College, Olympia, 


Washington. 
Louis Baska, 


Minn.: St. John’s Abbey, 1949-50. 
Processed. Subject Part: Pp. xxi, 110. o.p.; 
Author Part: Pp. xi, 417. $4.00. 

Union List Serials American Benedic- 
tine Libraries. Preliminary Edition. Edited 
for the Library Science Section the Ameri- 
can Benedictine Academy Rev. Adolph 
Hrdlicka, Lisle, St. Procopius 
Abbey, 1952. Processed. Pp. 160. $1.50. 
The following passage from the intro- 

duction Benedictine Bibliography, 

Subject Part, gives the genesis the 

Benedictine Bibliographies, Subject and 

Author Parts: 

the meeting the Library Section the 
American Benedictine Academy July 
was decided compile Union List 
Benedictina from the holdings all the 
The Benedictine librarians convened consider- 
such catalog bibliographic work-tool 
indispensable for pursuing research work 
Benedictine topics, particular for preparing 
contributions for the projected 
the newly-founded Academy 

vi). 

The Subject Part deals with books 
about Benedictine topics, regardless 
authorship, and the preliminary work- 
ing edition only the holdings 
St. John’s Abbey Library. The Author 
Part includes books Benedictine writ- 
ers any subject. this part forty- 
three libraries contributed titles, while 
the editor performed record time the 
colossal task preparing the data for 
printing. The deadline for sending 
contributions was July 
sequently, the cutting the stencils 
could not have been started until some 
time later, yet before the month July 
was over, the 417-page catalogs were 
the hands the contributors! 

The Author Part the union catalog 
not only world list Benedictina, but 
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also bibliography American Bene. 
dictine authors, containing the works 
individual American Benedictines and 
also works corporate authorship. An- 
other distinctive feature the inclusion 
the Benedictine authors found the 
Migne Patrologia Latina and the 
gia Graeca. The Patrologia Latina in- 
cludes 371 Benedictine authors among 
its total 1216 ecclesiastical writers, 
Eventually, the Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica, which extends the year 1500 
300 years beyond Migne ana- 
lyzed completely for Benedictine authors, 

The Subject Part the catalog was al- 
ready out print the time the Author 
Part appeared, copies having been bought 
once the large university libraries 
throughout the country, and course the 
same libraries purchased the Author 

The co-operating libraries are 
ally sending new titles for the Union 
Catalog Benedictina, the master card 
catalog St. John’s from which the pre- 
liminary union book catalog was printed. 
For, the editor writes the Author 
Part, look forward the con- 
tinued growth the Benedictine union 
catalog for many Individ- 
ual catalogers and editors come and go, 
but the Benedictine Academy will con- 
tinue exist and function not only for 
five ten more years, but rather for fifty 
years and longer” (p. iii). 

The Union List Serials American 
Benedictine Libraries also grew out the 
decision made the July 1948 meeting. 
After the preliminary editions the Sub- 
ject and Author catalogs had been issued, 
the librarians concentrated listing their 
serial holdings uniform way for the 
projected Union List, which was intended 
useful reference, cataloging, and 
exchange work, and medium for inter- 
library loan research work. 

This List became reality early the 
pastsummer. Sixteen libraries contribut- 
titles, all which, even those relative- 
unimportant, were most carefully veri- 
fied the editor. There are 2220 
separate titles, representing the 
ing libraries’ permanent holdings every 
field. The List contains not only those 
entries which library would submit for 
the Wilson company’s Union List, but 
also the house publications which are out- 
side the scope the Wilson compilation. 
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unique feature the Benedictine 
List appendix listing 161 serials 
edited published Benedictines. 
More than one-half the 161 serials are 
U.S. origin. 

Because the editor’s zeal for keeping 
the scholarly traditions the Order, 
and the seriousness with which under- 
took and carried through the work, the 
Benedictine Union List genuine con- 
tribution. outside the strictly Be- 
nedictine information, the List contains 
some data not yet available print else- 
where. 

How the preliminary edition already 
proving its usefulness may learned from 
Father Hrdlicka’s November Newsletter 
tothe Library Science Section. The revi- 
sions and additions needed keep the 
List alive and active were begun once 
after its publication, and are being car- 
ried constantly St. Procopius. 


Sister Fane Frances 


Gregorian Chant Analyzed and Studied. 
Marie Pierik. St. Meinrad, Ind.: Grail 
Publication, 1951. Pp. 126. $3.00. 


This the third book Gregorian 
chant Miss Pierik, who published The 
Spirit Gregorian Chant 1939, and 
The Song the Church 1947. Gregorian 
Chant Analyzed and Studied notable 
not only because its forthright pre- 
sentation recognized chant student’s 
method teaching, but also for the ab- 
sence the ictus. 

Miss Pierik devotes this study primari- 
the popularization chant parish 
choirs, and accordingly she confines her 
treatment the Mass, making men- 
tion psalmody. The structure and 
form technical elaboration the familiar 
and universally accepted statement 
Pius that the chant not song that 
prayed” but prayer that sung.” 
brief sketch the history plainchant 
followed two divisions comprising 
concise historical analyses the function 
and development the Proper and the 
Ordinary chant the Mass. These three 
prepare for the portion the 
book embodying the author’s thesis, 
Rhythm the Musical Texts.” 


Gregorian chants, the writer explains, 
find their basic pattern the prose 
rhythms Latin oratorical 
discourse and the principles Latin 
accentuation; the arsis becomes identified 
with the tonic syllable word, and the 
thesis with the atonic syllable(s). Con- 
sequently the language itself, its rule 
accent, provides the elementary verbal 
rhythmic units (cells) which are elaborat- 
into syllabic melismatic chants: the 
words Deus, Dominus and Maria exempli- 
the basic two and three-note neums. 
Their chironomy abundantly illustrat- 
diagrams the arsis and thesis 
each unit, which are then woven into the 
expanded rhythms more extended 
melodic phrases. Miss Pierik’s constant 
endeavor demonstrate the triple alli- 
ance word, melody, and rhythm 
sung prayer. All this not new but 
for the author a//; melodic rhythms 
are determined word rhythms. The 
final division the book consists the 
complete chant notation with chirinomic 
markings Mass factor). 


The notable absence alluded above 
that the Solesmes system rhythmic 
markings, and consequently the elimina- 
tion the necessity breaking down 
melodic patterns free rhythm the 
familiar method “counting twos and 
which forbids that the artist, when placed 
before authentic composition, may 
interpret the piece personally while re- 
maining within the norms dictated the 
style composition the instrument. 
And certainly Miss Pierik’s method seems 
calculated render Gregorian melodies 
most inspiring, prayerful and artistic 
manner. Her total vision the chant 
admirable and she sees something 
natural, free, spontaneous and far remov- 
from the realms artificiality and 
mathematical calculation. But simpli- 
fication theory oftentimes doubtful 
practice, and the doubt poses itself 
this instance. Both this method and 
that Dom Mocquereau are directed 
the same end—beautified worship God. 
Solesmes has succeeded instructing the 
tyro while this system general peda- 
gogical method awaits justification. That 
has every right this opportunity 
cannot denied. 


Sister Audrey Aaron, 
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One Sky Share; the French and American 
Dominican. Translated Dorothy 
Howell. Drawings Spier. New York: 
Kenedy Sons, 1952. Pp. 248. $3.00. 


Golden Goat; the Parable the Worthy Rich 
Man and the Unworthy Poor Man. Ray- 
mond Leopold Bruckberger, Dominican. 
lustrations Richard Seewald. English Ver- 
sion Virgilia Peterson. New York: Pan- 
theon Books, 1952. Pp. 63. $2.00. 


The Journals man who has been 
awarded the Croix Guerre, the medal 
the Legion Honor, and other awards 
for heroism, who was the French Com- 
mando forces, who personally received 
Gaulle under heavy gun-fire Notre 
Dame when France was liberated, and 
last, but not least, Dominican priest— 
such Journals provide material for the 
making stimulating books, such 
One Sky Share. 

The book two parts, the French 
Journal and the American Journal, cover- 
ing the years from 1940 1952 (May). 
Opinion will divided, naturally, 
which the better the two. 

The French Journal intensely inter- 
esting, giving account the author’s 
activities, not only the war and the 
French Resistance Movement chap- 
lain, his capture the Germans and 
his escape, but also the brilliant liter- 
ary journal founded, Cheval Troie. 
collaboration with Jean Giraudoux, 
author The Mad Woman Chaillot, 
tured the equivalent our American 
And the French Journal also 
the poignant account Darrand, his 
trial for treason and his execution. 
felt,” the author writes after his execu- 
tion, “with ineffable sweetness that 
pity God never abandons us” (p. 


this reviewer the American Journal 
seems like invogorating breath 
spring, with just the uplift that spring 
brings. hear someone, lately come 
our land for the first time, speak with 
such enthusiasm for us, just when from 
the four corners the globe comes con- 
demnation, indeed heartening. 

The views expressed Father Bruck- 
berger many and such varied sub- 
jects are fresh and unique, with over- 
all wit that delightful. The idea that 
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Americans have now come age their 
realization that ‘isolation’ longer pos- 
sible, the comparison New York City 
Fez, his ideas about democracy 
America contrasted with French de. 
mocracy, “essentially Jacobin,” the in- 
teresting slant American artists are 
only few these. 

His remarks Gaulle are most apt 
and should widely quoted. 
not know who responsible for the 
propaganda about him this country, 
but was made and well made and 
has brought results. The same people 
who elected Roosevelt four times suc- 
cession will not recognize the disinterest- 
edness man, who after re-establishing 
the Republic, voluntarily resigned from 
his high and supreme functions” (pp. 
122-23). 

The book has glow all over and the 
exquisite Prayer St. Dominic with 
which closes reveals the humility 
this great and gallant son Dominic and 
France. 

Francis Sweeney sums all the 
New York Times most perfectly: “It 
the lyric history extraordinary soul, 
which saw its ideals betrayed through 
France’s long agony and then found 
these ideals realized and become sign- 
posts way life new country.” 
The book beautifully written and trans- 
lated, and all who 
are thrilled courage, brilliance and 
joie vivre, which the author possesses 
marked degree. 


Golden Goat another the 
“misleadingly simple little allegory” 
which Father Bruckberger modern 
The worthy, but rather 
righteous rich man and the unworthy, 
forbidding poor man are friends. Goldy, 
snow-white goat, becomes the bone 
contention between them, breaking the 
friendship, but the end leading the 
beggar perfect poverty and the rich 
man eventually through the ‘eye the 
needle’. 

This parable another gem 
those other delights Father Bruckberger 
has already published, The Seven Miracles 
Gubbio and The Stork and the Fewels. 
What the gatekeeper said when Goldy 
appeared the gate Paradise good 
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sample the book’s delicious bits 

Gallic wit. The unusual illustrations 

catch the mood the book admirably. 
Marie-Louise Daugherty 


Catholic Authors. Comtemporary Biographi- 
cal Sketches. Edited Very Rev. 
Matthew Hoehn, B.L.S., Librarian 
St. Benedict’s Preparatory School, Newark, 
New Jersey. Newark: St. Mary’s Abbey, 1948- 
52. $10.00; $6.50. 

These two volumes Catholic Authors 
are indispensable for every large library, 
Catholic not, and are highly desirable 
for every Catholic library. Anyone— 
especially any harrassed librarian open- 
ing these books can see once their 
value. For here are biographies and auto- 
biographies, with photographs, people 
like Maria Augusta Trapp, Robert Lax, 
Allen Tate, Rev. Karl Adam, and Ka- 
dankavil Chacko, for instance. And 
those who have been privileged 
behind the scenes with the compiler, 
were the members the Library Science 
Section the American Benedictine 
Academy the St. Meinrad meeting, the 
books become even more impressive. 

The first volume bears the dates 1930- 
1947. The compiler explains that this 
implies that the 620 authors therein were 
either living the time the book came 
out that they had died since 1930. 
eligible for inclusion they had 
practicing Catholics. They had also 
authors books, and these were 
printed foreign language, least one 
must have been translated into English. 
The 374 authors included the second 
volume were selected the same basis. 

Bibliographies accompany the sketches, 
and there are photographs almost all 
the authors. understandable 
that work these volumes began more 
than ten years ago. the editor’s un- 
remitting labors, his optimistic importun- 
ing, his genuine liking for people, the 
amazing extent his contacts, and his 
ability for enlisting the enthusiastic aid 
friends the credit for these outstand- 
ing reference books. the Catholic book 
world these books are reasons for justi- 
pride. 

Sister Fane Frances McAtee, 


The Christmas Book. Francis Weiser, 
8.J. Robert Frankenberg. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1952. Pp. 188. $3.00. 


the pagan world today, where 
even the birthday Christ becomes 
excuse for gigantic buying spree stimu- 
lated advertising and salesmanship, 
the publishing The Christmas Book 
Francis Weiser, S.J., brings new joy 
and light. links Christmas customs 
through the centuries with Christ’s 
Nativity and shows how “all history re- 
volves around that event which central 
liturgy life.” Thus provides 
antidote for the poison secularism. 

The author states his purpose: have 
herein tried recall the origins and his- 
torical significance these customs with 
which Christian men surrounded the 
birthday their King, with the hope that 
will warm the heart and bring closer 
all who read the real significance 
and meaning our Christmas customs.” 

From the introduction, “The First 
Christmas,” the last chapter, 
Customs Old and New,” Father 
Weiser has explained clear and friend- 
style many unusual facts about Christ- 
mas customs Europe and America. 
Here information about Santa Claus, 
the significance exchanging gifts, the 
Christmas crib, the Christmas tree, 
Nativity plays, Midnight Mass, carols, 
symbolic lights and fires, breads and 
pastries, and the Christmas dinner. The 
three chapters carols alone bring to- 
gether information impossible find 
any other single volume. The first dis- 
cusses anicent hymns and carols, the 
second, carols for every mood, and the 
last, familiar hymns and carols. 

The Christmas Book has dual possibili- 
ties. may read straight through 
accurate reference book. this lat- 
ter capacity will delight especially 
librarians, teachers, and parents, who 
have answer continual questions about 
Christmas practices. Both classes 
users will enjoy the charming and refresh- 
ing illustrations. 


Sister Gertrude Marie Sheldon, 
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WHO AMONG OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Very Rev. David Kinish, subprior St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kansas, 
and chaplain the Sisters Mount St. Scholastica, presents, its historical setting, 
the recent papal document, the Lex Propria. 


Rev. John Lacy, editor the Eastern Kansas Register, traces the ecclesiastical 
development Kansas and sketches the installation ceremonies its first Archbishop, 
the Most Rev. Edward Hunkeler, D.D. 


Rev. Mother Carmelita Quinn, O.S.B., president the Congregation 
tine Sisters Perpetual Adoration, whose mother house Clyde, Missouri, at- 
tended the first international Congress Mothers General held Rome last 
these pages she summarizes and gives her impressions the various sessions. 


Rev. Dominic Lavan, Conception Abbey, Conception, Missouri, writes 
his experiences the unique apostolate family retreats sponsored the Abbey. 
associates this movement with the development the Oblate ideal. 


Rev. Patrick Cummins, Conception Abbey, Conception, Missouri, well- 
known theologian and Biblical scholar, reviews Guide the Bible. 


Rev. Brendan Downey, St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kansas, studied 
Oxford and knows personally the Abbey and the monks whose historical sketch, 
Ampleforth and Its Origins, reviews this issue. 


Sister Joachim Oberkoetter, O.S.B., librarian Benedictine Heights College, 
Guthrie, Oklahoma. 


Rev. Louis Baska, professor economics St. Benedict’s College, Atchi- 
son, Kansas, reviews the book, Must Communism. 


Marie-Louise Daugherty, who has conducted Aquin Book Shops New York and 
Cranford, New Jersey, recently opened Catholic book shop Atchison. 


All other contributors are members the community Mount St. Scholastica, 
Atchison, Kansas. 


NOTICE SUBSCRIBERS 


All subscriptions the Benedictine Review henceforth will begin with the January 
issue. Subscribers who have sent their remittance since July, 1952 will mailed the 
July, 1953 issue the magazine. 

NOTICES EXPIRATION are not mailed, but hope that old and new sub- 
scribers will find convenient send their subscriptions early date. Prompt 
attention this matter will enable prepare our mailing list for the next issue. 

Subscription price for the Benedictine Review $2.00. 
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